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USE OF UNAUTHORIZED ALUMINUM IN THE STORM 
WINDOW INDUSTRY 





MONDAY, APRIL 21, 1952 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MOBILIZATION AND PROCUREMENT 
OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BusINEss, 
Washington, dD. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a. m., in room 
457, Senate Office Building, Senator Blair Moody presiding. 

Present: Senator Moody, chairman, Mobilization and Procurement 
Subcommittee (presiding). 

Also present: Gillis W. Long, counsel, and William D. Amis, 
investigator. 

Senator Moopy. The hearing will come to order, please. 

This is a public hearing of the Procurement and Mobilization Sub- 
committee of the Senate Small Business Committee. 

Our purpose here today is to inquire into the effectiveness of and 
compliance with National Production Authority regulations restrict- 
ing the use of aluminum. 

Aluminum is one of the important metals in our economy, regardless 
of whether that economy be at peace, in partial mobilization or at war. 

The number of small-business fabricators depending upon aluminum 
for their very existence has risen from only 800 before the Second 
World War to more than 17,000 in 1950. Aluminum was in short 
supply even before the present mobilization program came about. 
Many fabricators were being supplied by producers on an allocation 
basis. 

The mobilization program, and its resulting demand for aluminum, 
served to make an already bad situation quite desperate in the case 
of some businesses. 

It was proposed by certain Government officials that the use of 
aluminum for certain nonessential products be prohibited. If this 
proposed plan had been put into effect, the e nd for the small fabricators 
would have been sudden and complete. As events transpired, most 
of these small fabricators have managed to struggle along on a starva- 
tion allocation, and many of them have been lost on the way. 

This hearing and the investigation that preceded it, under the 
supervision of Gillis W. Long, Counsel for the Committee, and Mr. 
William D. Amis, investigator, was brought about by charges that 
many firms were using “hot”? aluminum, that is, aluminum for which 
National Production Authority authorization had not been secured. 

Fabricators, some of whom are here today, complained that they 
were nearly on the verge of bankruptcy, while other companies were 
doing a land-office business. Others said that their distributors were 
being lured away by companies that promised to deliver aluminum 
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products, while they could not supply even 25 percent of what they 
had furnished during the base period. 

Witnesses before this committee already have alleged that gray- 
or black-market prices were being paid for this ‘ ‘hot” aluminum. 
The investigation conducted by the staff of this subcommittee tends 
to sustain the all egations which have been made. 

Today we will attempt to determine if these charges are true, and 
if the ‘vy are to see what can be done to put a stop to such action. 

Every pound of aluminum that is being illegally used is another 
pound that should be made available to the many small fabricators 
who are abiding by the regulations, and need this aluminum desper- 
ately. 

Other fabricators have complained to the committee that the NPA 
has ruled that they are not entitled to an allotment of aluminum 
directly from the NPA. They have to get it on an allocation basis 
from their historical supplier. Yet, they say, other fabricators per- 
forming exactly the same type of operation are able to get allotments 
from NPA and, consequently, can buy aluminum from whom they 
please, often at a much smaller price than they have to pay. 

We on ep committee wonder why this action was considered 
necessary by the NPA, and have invited their representatives here 
to explain and, perhaps, suggest some remedial action which can 
be taken. 

I wish to express my sincere thanks to the Accounting and Enforce- 
ment Division of the OPS and the C ompliance Division of the NPA 
for the assistance they have rendered us in compiling all of this data 
and information that was necessary for this hearing. 

Now, if Mr. Charles E. Hunter is in the room, he will please 
come forward. 

Mr. Hunter, do you solemnly swear that the testimony before this 
committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 


Mr. Hunter. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES E. HUNTER, CHARLES E, HUNTER 
.MANUFACTURING CORP. 


Senator Moopy. Mr. Hunter, will you give your name, please, the 
name of your company, and the nature of your business. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you, sir. My name is Charles E. Hunter, 
Hunter Manufacturing Corp. of Bristol, Pa. 

We are fabricators of combination aluminum storm w indows, doors, 
and other kindred products. 

Senator Moopy. Have you had difficulty getting aluminum, Mr. 
Hunter? 

Mr. Hunrer. Yes, sir. I am obviously not alone in that situation. 

Senator Moopy. That is right. 

Mr. Hunter. With your permission, it might be well to take one 
minute to review the history for the last 18 months. 

In November 1950, when the aluminum shortage first loomed upon 
the horizon, the people in our industry were a pretty happy group. 
We had developed a product which had met with wide public favor, 
the market was good. A great deal of effort had gone into it, and 
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the effeets of creating a market for a product such as this are much 
more far reaching than those that possibly appear upon the surface. 

In the course of business that led to the CMP allocations there 
are a great many people who have never been represented, and they 
are the really small people in this business, the dealers, their sales- 
men, and their mechanics who apply the products of our manufacture. 
They greatly outnumber the firms in the fabrication business, because 
substantially every manufacturer will have from 10 to 200 dealer- 
ships, and these people, not represented, do not have as much voice, 
apparently, as we who are more critically affected, but they have 
suffered materially. 

Now, with the advent of the regulation orders, everyone in the 
industry was what might be called in a fair inventory position, and 
regulations having to do with inventory were troublesome to adjust; 
much latitude was given many, many people in the business having 
to do with cut sections, partially fabricated materials, and until the 
CMP regulation became really effective, which was the third quarter, 
| believe, of last vear, one maintained a reasonable facsimile of 
a market. 

Senator Moopy. When you say that your inventory was fair, you 
mean they were 

Mr. Hunrer. In pretty good supply in almost every manufac- 
turer’s instance, we will say. 

The third quarter represented the first critical problem; and the 
amount of confusion that ensued in connection with the gigantic 
operation of allocating material to the same 17,000 people that you 
have mentioned is fully appreciated in the trade. 

The CMP was set up and has been a very earnest effort; | would 
not say there have not been mistakes made in connection with its 
administration, but the intent, on the whole, a been extremely fair, 
in my considered opinion. 

Senator Moopy. Mr. Hunter, in view of the necessity for diverting 
a good deal of aluminum for defense production, do vou feel that the 
CMP has been a wise policy on the part of the Government? 

Mr. Hunrer. For the want of something better it was an absolute 
necessity, apparently; ves, sir. 

Senator Moopy. It would be difficult to get a perfect system for 
allocating materials, Itis too big and too complex a job; so, within the 
limitations of what had to be done you feel that this was a successful 
operation; is that correct? 

Mr. Hunrer. The intent of it was excellent, sir, and to a large 
extent it was successful; it achieved a purpose. 

Senator Moopy. | am certainly not asking you to endorse all of it 

Mr. Hunrer. No, sir; don’t do that. 

Now, during the third and fourth quarters, the really disturbing 
shortage hit almost every industry, including ours, and at that point 
several things were noticeable. Some firms were in heavy supply 
and able to furnish a large amount of dealers with even increased 
amounts, and some firms—now, this goes back to the rule of thumb 
by which base periods were formulated—-some firms were heavily 
curtailed as a result of the unusual situation. They were permitted 
to appeal in some instances, and that turned out adequately. 

As a personal corporate history, we were cut to the bone, so to 
speak, and from a business that was utilizing roughly a hundred 
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thousand pounds a month we were cut down to, maybe, forty, fifty, 
sixty thousand pounds a quarter for those two quarters. 

Senator Moopy. A cut of 85 percent or greater? 

Mr. Hunrer. Yes, sir. This has to do in some instances, and ours 
particularly, with the base period. ‘This is an untenable position for a 
company. 

The decision as to what to do and how long it is going to continue 
is a difficult one. Other companies tried substituting materials, which 
was heavily recommended by the NPA people. In most instances the 
substitution angle didn’t function because when you went to a substi- 
tute product, wood, from which we had advanced, to the metal stage, 
the market wouldn’t accept it, and, particularly so long as there was 
an available supply being offered daily by some sources. 

Senator Moopy. There were some sources that were getting the 
aluminum and some were not getting it; is that right? 

Mr. Hunter. That is right. There never has been a day that 
there were not windows advertised in the paper. Maybe the adver- 
tising was a little enthusiastic; the man couldn’t have delivered as 
manv as he indicated in his ad, but at least the ad ran, and that 
disturbed a substitution market, and for our part we elected not to go 
into a substitution market 

Senator Moopy. You are saying that at a time when you could 
not get aluminum, others were getting the aluminum? 

Mr. Hunrer. Were getting aluminum, and advertising it for sale 
heavily. 

Senator Moopy. Can you explain how? 

Mr. Hunrer. Corroborate it; ves, sir. There are several ways 
there is a way, by legitimate importation. It is a little circuitous in 
its route. There are other ways of collecting scrap and making billets 
therefrom, and extruding it in smaller establishments. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Hunter, that would give relief to a very limited 
extent, only as to how much scrap vou vourself had generated; is that 
not true? 

Mr. Hunrer. Well, in our instance, it isn’t practical; but if vou 
could buy X tons, pounds of scrap, and-convert it again to your own 
use, that tvpe of material fits this kind of product. In other words, 
vou could buy a million pounds of serap—if vou had the wherewithal 
to do it, and the means with which to convert it, and it would not come 
under the cognizance of the NPA or any allocating body. 

Senator Moopy. Do you have the means to convert it? 

Mr. Hunrer. No, sir. 

Senator Moopy. You are Say ing in effect that vou are cut off from 
the source of your material supply, but apparently others were not 
cut off, is that the gist of vour statement? 

Mr. Hunrer. Yes, sir, that is glaringly apparent. It is evidenced 
by the fact that there has been continual offering made in large 
quantities when reasonable investigation proves that the amount of 
material allocated to the firm wasn’t adequate to sustain the operation 
that they were advertising and selling. 

Senator Moopy. You were cut down to a maximum of 60 percent 
per quarter, of which you had previously used in a month, is that 
right? 

Mr. Hunrer. Substantially that, ves, sir. 
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Senator Moopy. That would be a cut of a minimum of 85 percent 
and a maximum of 90 or 95, is that right? 

Mr. Hunrer. Well, ves, sir; that would be maximum. Again, 
small assistance has been offered by supplemental appeal in our 
instance, and in many instances. 

Senator Moopy. | see. But you did lose well over three-quarters 
of your market? 

Mr. Hunrer. That is correct, sir. As a matter of fact in our 
particular instance, since the turn of the year we were completely 
down, we laid off our entire staff and closed down for 6 weeks. 

Senator Moopvy. How many people did you lay off? 

Mr. Hunrrer. About 200, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Two hundred people. How many do you have 
working for you? 

Mr. Hunrer. Well, that would be all of the production people, 
and with other businesses, we have a gross of maybe 300. 

Senator Moopy. I see. 

Mr. Hunrer. For the people engaged in aluminum fabrication 
there was no work for them, 

Senator Moopy. I see. For the lack of aluminum you did shut 
that part of vour operation down? 

Mr. Hunrer. Indeed, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Mr. Hunter, do you have anything you want to 
add to that? 

Mr. Hunrer. No, sir; it would appear not to that phase of it; it 
would appear that the efforts of the Building Material Division now 
are directed toward the increased supply for, let us say, or division 
of the building-materials economy. Indications were, with which we 
are all familiar, that aluminum will be in better supply in the third 
quarter, and certainly it will be a happy day, no question about that. 

Senator Moopy. What level are you operating at now? 

Mr. Hunrer. Percentage of past volume, something like 35 percent. 

Senator Moopy. You are getting some more aluminum now? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moopy. How long were vou shut down? You said 6 weeks? 

_Mr. Hunter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moopy. When was that? 

Mr. Hunrer. That was January and February. 

Senator Moopy. 1952? 

Mr. Hunrer. Yes, sir; and we have run, as many other people 
have—-I’m not alone on this—-we have run‘on a greatly reduced scale 
prior to that time, 

Senator Moopy. I understand that, 

Mr. Lona. Substantial injury can still be done to the competitive 
position of your company, Mr. Hunter, as a result of disregard by 
other companies of the regulations. 

Mr. Hunter. To be sure. The life of this business, which we, by 
survey indicated did over $100,000,000 gross at the retail level in 
1950, 1949 and 1950, the lifeblood of the business is the dealer organi- 
zation and the acquisition of dealers by a concern which has a superior 
competitive advantage as the result of having metal that they are not 
entitled to, is obvious. I mean the competitive position—you are 
utenable. Your dealer says, ‘“‘Well, I must live, too; I can’t abrogate 
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my lease and fire my salesmen,” and so on, “I must get metal and 
material, get units where I can buy them.” 

Senator Moopy. Not only are you affected directly at this time, 
and your workers—not only are they laid off at this time, but also 
because of the effect on your sales and your dealer organizations, your 
future prospects for recovering are severely damaged; is that it? 

Mr. Hunter. That is right; and which, in everybody’s instance, 
not only ours, that is a substantial investment that you put in in ac- 
quiring a dealer organization. The intent of this sort of thing and, 
including the original allocation and the CMP, was to keep a level 
competitive position, that is the way I understand the law is written, 
sir. 

Senator Moony. That is right. You feel this has not been done? 

Mr. Hunter. No, it assuredly has not. 

Senator Moopy. I mean, how has it not been done? 

Mr. Hunter. By the unfair competitive position attained by— 
illegal, I guess—utilization of metal. 

Senator Moopy. Will you explain how you understand that the 
metal was used illegally? 

Mr. Hunter. Well, I haven’t a case at hand. 

Senator Moopy. Well, let’s drop the word “‘illegal.”’ 

Mr. Hunrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Will vou tell us how metal was obtained by the 
other fabricators in your line? 

Mr. Hunrer. I would have to deal heavily in conjecture there, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Well, you are familiar with the condition in the 
industry; are vou not? 

Mr. Hunvrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moopy. You would qualify as an expert witness in the 
metal supply of this particular industry; wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Hunter. I have reasonable knowledge of it, | would say, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Will vou state what you know, the general knowl- 
edge that vou have of conditions in the industry regarding your own 
efforts to get metal, and regarding the more successful efforts of others 
in the business to get metal? 

Mr. Hunrer. This gets mildly technical. In my particular in- 
stance, we utilized coiled sheet, which is the next step after it comes 
off of a mill. That is produced in this country by not more than five, 
and possibly only four, of the major suppliers, being the Big Three 
and perhaps Fairmount and another one; they have the equipment 
to make this coiled sheet. 

Senator Moopy. The Big Three are? 

Mr. Hunter. Alcoa, Kaiser, and Reynolds. 

With the exception of those I have no place to turn, and some seven 
or eight other people in our industry, in our window industry, have 
no place to turn, to get material because it is not made available; | 
mean the equipment, the heavy equipment incident to the fabrication 
of coiled sheet, is not available. 

The only place that we can turn is where everybody is supposed 
to, and that is to the NPA for supplemental relief if you find your- 
self in a bad condition as far as inventory lead time and normal supply. 
This precludes to a large extent the importation because the product 
is inferior when imported, but the extruded product can be obtained 
from as many as 40, 50 sources throughout the country, some of 
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which I would say had access to scrap billet, importation. Those 
would be the two principal sources. 

The only place, then, that it is possible for us to—let us say that 
people in the sheet business are made honest as a result of the lack 
of opportunity. That’might be a good way to phrase it. 

Mr. Lona. Mr. Hunter, if you did want to violate the regulations 
though, one way of doing it would be to take the allotment number 
given you by the NPA and make the same certification on two orders 
for the same amount and place one, say, with Kaiser, and another 
with Reynolds; would it not? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lone. You could possibly do that for as many as all five of 
your suppliers. 

Mr. Hunter. That is correct; and that has been done in many 
instances, or indicated—I say it has been done—it is indicated to have 
been done, because a man with as low an allotment as a newly created 
business, and so on, given a very modest allotment, call it 20,000 
pounds, suddenly blossoms out and is doing, not a from trade 
scuttlebutt but actually visible evidence, is se ling a hundred thousand 
pounds a month, and it is pretty obvious that the man has over- 
stepped his allocation. 

Senator Moopy. And the honest businessman who tries to abide by 
a Government regulation, made necessary by the danger in which our 
country is, is damaged competitively, and, perhaps, irreparably be- 
cause he does take an honest and patriotic position; is that your point? 

Mr. Hunrer. Yes, sir. He has lost unfairly his competitive posi- 
tion. He has no way to regain that except by an equitable distribution 
of metal. 

Senator Moopy. Thank you, Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. Hunrer. | think that covers it. 

Senator Moopy. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Hunrer. No, sir; that seems to be adequate. 

Senator Moopy. Mr. Nelson Blair. Mr. Blair, do you solemnly 
swear that your testimony before this committee ‘will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 


Mr. Buatr. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF NELSON BLAIR, EAGLE-PICHER CO. 


Senator Moopy. Mr. Blair, will you state your name and your 
business, please. 

Mr. Buarr. My name is Nelson Blair. I am with the Eagle-Picher 
Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio. My particular responsibility is one of sales 
managing our storm-window operation. 

Senator Moopy. I see. 

You make aluminum storm windows; do you? 

Mr. Buatr. | beg pardon? 

Senator Moopy. You make aluminum storm windows, do you? 

Mr. Buatr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moopy. You heard the testimony of Mr. Hunter; did you 
not? 

Mr. Buair. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Do you, in obtaining aluminum for your windows, 
have to get allocations, of course, from the NPA? 
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Mr. Buatr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moopy. You have been cut back; have you? 

Mr. Buatr. Yes, we have. 

Senator Moopy. To what extent have you been cut back? 

Mr. Buatr. Well, if it pleases the Chair, I would prefer to deal 
more with the sales problems rather than with the attaining of 
aluminum. 

As I told Mr. Long when he asked me if I would come down here, 
that is all done by another department of our operation, and I am 
not prepared to discuss in detail the securing of the aluminum. 

Senator Moopy. I just wanted to ask in a general way; I don’t 
want to get you to discuss the details of the procuring of aluminum, 
but I would like to have you say, in general, whether you know to 
what extent your company was cut back. 

Mr. Buarr. Well, we have been cut back to the same extent that 
Mr. Hunter explained to you here a few minutes ago; generally about 
that same extent percentagewise. 

Senator Moopy. I see; roughly, 85 percent or more? 

Mr. Buatr. That is, well the maximum; I would say approximately 
85 percent, and again I don’t want to be held to that figure because 
[;don’t have that information with me. 

Senator Moopy. | understand that. 

What has been the effect of this cut-back on your sales organization? 

Mr. Buarr. Yes, sir; if it will please you, I would like to read this, 
and it will save a little time, and I think you will get my thoughts 
more clearly—lI can get my thoughts across more clearly to you. 

Senator Moopy. How long is it? 

Mr. Buatr. Well, it is about 2 or 3 pages. 

Senator Moopy. Go ahead. 

Mr. Buarr. Controls on aluminum have affected our storm-window 
operation in about the same way that it affected Mr. Hunter’s. It 
might, however, be worth while if I gave you these specific instances. 
Number one is our venture into the storm-window business of wooden 
storm windows. Their story dates back to the inception of controls, 
at which time we charted our course of action. 

In these plans we concluded that aluminum was to be taken away 
from the storm-window industry altogether, so the only alternative 
we had to follow if we wanted to keep our distributing organization 
alive was to find a substitute product. 

Senator Moopy. It had been proposed to cut out aluminum entirely 
for storm windows; had it not? 

Mr. Buiarr. We interpreted the information that we got as meaning 
that it would be taken away from us altogether. 

Senator Moopy. And storm windows had been made of wood be- 
fore? 

Mr. Buatr. That is true; ves, sir. 

A wooden window seemed to be the answer, so we made a sizable 
investment in the wood-window business, and set out to sell it, holding 
our announcement meetings on April 16 and 20, 1951, in Chicago and 
New York, respectively. 

We still have some of those windows in stock; we are, in other words, 
still trying to liquidate that original inventory, all because aluminum 
has been present in such quantities that our distributing organization 
finds it impossible to do a job on wood windows. 
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Senator Moopy. As I understand what you are saying, Mr. Blair, 
it is that vou complied with the Government regulations and did not 
vo into the er ay market or the “hot” aluminum market, and get 
aluminum in violation of the orders of the Government. 

Mr. Buarr. That is correct. 

Senator Moopy. But the fact that others had aluminum on hand 
made it obvious that they had done so; isn’t that your point? 

Mr. Buarr. That is true; ves, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Go ahead. 

Mr. Buarr. I understand several other manufacturers made similar 
decisions, and the net result was the same, it is a financial loss to each 
of those companies. If all of these losses were put into one pool | 
imagine that the amount would be quite sizable. 

Senator Moopy. Do vou feel that it would have been impossible to 
sell your wooden windows if there had been compliance with regula- 
tions by all manufacturers? 

Mr. Buarr. Tam inclined to think that we would have done a much 
better job of selling them than what we did under the circumstances. 

Senator Moopy. Did your sales-organization agencies tell vou that 
the reason they were going to order from other suppliers was that you 
could not sell vour wooden windows? 

Mr. Buarr. That is right 

Senator Moopy. Did they tell vou who was selling aluminum 
windows? 

Mr. Buarr. No. 

Senator Moopy. They did not? 

Mr. Buarr. In some instances they would and in other instances 
thev would make a general statement about all competition, 

Senator Moopy. Proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Buarr. In our own case we will be happy if we get out with a 
20 percent loss on the original investment. 

Now, the second point I would like to make is the loss of accounts. 
When controls were put on metal we elected to allocate finished 
windows, giving each account his fair share. This worked out pretty 
well until the metal got so tight that there were not sufficient windows 
to go around. When this point was reached we had no alternative 
except to tell accounts that we were unable to take care of any of 
their requirements. The effect of this becomes apparent when you 
realize that we no longer supplv 55 percent of the accounts that we 
had when controls were first instituted. 

Senator Moopy To whom did vou lose those accounts, Mr. Blair? 

Mr. Buarr. Some of them went out of business, out of the storm 
window business, altogether; some of them were able to pick up 
windows from one source or another. 

Senator Moopy. I see. You mean aluminum windows? 

Mr. Buarr. Aluminum windows. 

Senator Moopy. From what sources did they pick up aluminum 
windows? 

Mr. Buatr. They would pick up finished windows from anyone 
who had them in sufficient quantity to take care of their requirements. 

Mr. Lone. Could you name specifically what companies they had 
been able to get them from? 

Mr. Biarr. No, I could not do that: I wouldn’t want to do that 
because [I can’t prove but what they came out of a fair allotment, 
Vou see 
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Senator Moopy. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Buarr. All I am trying to give you is the result of this thing 
on our own business. 

Senator Moopy. I understand that, Mr. Blair. We want to find 
out though what the violations were and see to is that these regulations 
are enforced. 

Mr. Buarr. This, by necessity, has to be very general, as far as I 
am concerned, because I do not have any specific cases. 

Senator Moopy. All right. 

Mr. Buarr. The third thing is the elimination of products. We 
entered the period of shortages with a complete line of storm enclosure 
products. This included a low-priced window, a quality product, 
which was sold at a higher price, a combination door, and then a 
storm window for casement windows. 

As metal got short we eliminated the low-priced product, and the 
door, and prepared to drop casement windows, so that we could 
produce more of the high-quality windows. 

While our accounts approved of this program primarily because it 
gave them the maximum number of high-quality windows to sell, 
some of them were able to supplement their purchases from other 
people, and that is particularly true of doors, storm doors, combination 
storm doors. 

This raises a question in our minds about the future, the question 
being whether we will be able to sell that account our door when we 
cet back into the business of manufacturing. 

Senator Moopy. So you feel that the effect of this on your business 
may have been to lose a substantial portion of it permanently? 

Mr. Biarr. We will never know that until we get back into the 
business and try to regain what we have lost. 

Senator Moopy. That is your apprehension though? 

Mr. Buarr. That is the apprehension we have; yes, sir. 

Senator Moopy. I see. 

Mr. Buarr. And now then, in closing, I want to make this clear, 
and that is that there is no question in my mind at any rate, about 
the fairness of the allotments given out. 

Senator Moopy. You think they were fair? 

Mr. Buarr. So far as I know they were fair. 

Senator Moopy. Do you feel that an effort was made by the Gov- 
ernment to make them fair? 

Mr. Buarr. Very definitely so. 

Senator Moopy. I think _ speaks pretty well for the people who 
are allocating, because if they can cut a business 85 percent and still 
leave them with a feeling that, i ainful though this cut may have be en 
it was made fairly, I think it must have been made fairly. 

I am glad to hear you say that. 

Mr. Buarr. Our position was as long as we got a fair break we were 
happy under the circumstances. 

Senator Moopy. Yes. 

Mr. Lone. Where the unfairness has resulted, Mr. Blair, is in the 
failure of your competitors to comply with the regulations. 

Mr. Buarr. That is right. 

Senator Moopy. You say that is right, and you have been very 
scrupulously careful this morning in your testimony. You are con- 
vinced that, as I understand you, it is the violation by others that 
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has made it possible for them to continue to sell aluminum storm 
windows? 

Mr. Buatr. Well, [ can only say that this way: by saving that you 
have a Compliance Division of CMP which apparently had evidenced 
that that was going on. 

Senator Moopy. Did you have the same experience that Mr. 
Hunter did in seeing others advertising and selling the same products 
that you were unable to sell because of the fact that you could not get 
aluminum? 

Mr. Buatr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Can you give us any instances of that? After 
all, you are the sales director of the company. 

Mr. Buatr. Specifically of advertising products? 

Senator Moopy. Well, can’t you give us any instances at all of that, 
when you saw an advertisement, perhaps, where someone else was 
selling the thing that you couldn’t sell. 

Mr. Buarr. Let me answer you this way: As long as you had some 
metal you could advertise. Now, it Was a question of whether you 
could deliver 

Senator Moopy. Yes. 

Mr. Biuatr (continuing). You see. Everybody has a_ certain 
amount of metal. You are given a specific allotment to operate on, 
and as long as you are fabricating that allotment into finished products, 
vou could advertise and sell it, so the thing that I think, perhaps, we 
want is delivery of those products, and I have no specific evidence of 
that. 

Senator Moopy. Apparently, from your testimony a few minutes 
ago you were convinced that others were getting aluminum and you 
were not, Is that right? 

\Ir. Buarr. Well, all the information | have certainly adds up to 
that result, 

Senator Moopy. Can you give us what — information is? 

Mr. Buarr. | have tried to give you that in this brief. 

Senator Moopy. Did you have to close your plant down, Mr. Blair? 

Mr. Buarr. No, we did not, 

Senator Moopy. How many people do you — ? 

Mr. Buarr. Our storm-window plant, we had about 500. 

Senator Moopy. You kept them all iahdoar? 

Mr. Buarr. No, we didn’t keep them all working, but like other 
people we went into defense work and kept as many as we could, and 
continued to manufacture storm windows with our allotment. 

Senator Moopy. As I understand it, then, you manufactured 
wooden storm windows and kept your employees working? 

Mr. Buatr. No, sir. We did that in a separate plant through 
another company entirely, an independent company. All we did was 
to make a deal with this independent manufacturer to make them for 
us. It had nothing to do with our own operation. 

Senator Moopy. So you converted your own plant 

Mr. Buatr. To defense work. 

Senator Moopy. It was a very wise move at that time. 

Mr. Buarr. It was a matter of necessity, absolutely. 

Senator Moopy. That is all, Mr. Blair. Thank you very much for 
coming down. 


Mr. Ben Corson? 
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Mr. Corson, do you solemnly swear vour testimony before this com- 
mittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 
Mr. Corson. | do. 


TESTIMONY OF BEN CORSON, BEN CORSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Senator Moopy. Take a chair, please, and give your name and your 
business. 

Mr. Corson. Ben Corson; I am president of my company. 

Senator Moopy. Mr. Corson, can vou give us the history of the 
operation of your company? 

Mr. Corson. I beg vour pardon. 

Senator Moopy. Can you give us a short history of the operation 
of your company? 

Mr. Corson. Yes, sir. 

We are comparatis ely anew company; we only started to assemble 
windows about the middle of 1950. 

Senator Moopy. I see. 

Mr. Corson. And we at the present time have about 9 or 10 people 
assembling windows in our shop. 


Senator Moopy. You have 9 or 10 people assembling windows now? 


Mr. Corson. Yes. 

Senator Moopy. Is that the maximum that vou have ever had? 

Mr. Corson. No, we had about 15 or 16. 

Senator Moopy. Where is vour company located? 

Mr. Corson. Philadelphia, sir 

Senator Moopy. Has your operation been affected by the shortage 
of aluminum? 

Mir. Corson. Yes, sir 

Senator Moopy. How has it been affected? 

Mr. Corson. Well, as lL say, we were comparatively a new company, 
and when you set vourself up to assemble windows vou naturally have 
a certain projection in mind, and through all these allocations and 
restrictions we just were not able to follow through and had to curtail 
our business. 

Mr. LonG. Have you ever applied for an allotment of aluminum? 
I head vou say that vou assemble windows. — If vou assemble windows 
and you are nothing but an assembler, then you would not be entitled 
to an allotment from the National Production Authority, is that 
right, sir? 

Mir. Corson. Did vou ask, did I ever apply for an allotment? 

Mr. Lone Right. 

Mr. Corson. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Lone. If you were an assembler, then you would not be entitled 
under the National Production Authority regulations to receive an 
allotment. 

Mr. Corson. That is right. 

Mr. Lone. The National Production Authority so determined, and 
consequently cut vou off from your allotment of aluminum? 

Mr. Corson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lone. How do you receive the windows that you assemble? 

Mr. Corson. | buy my windows from the Aluminum Air Seal Co. 

Mr. Lone. In what form? 
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Mr. Corson. Well, we assemble the windows. They ship me the 
component parts like the keys and the rivets and the splining, and the 
aluminum of different lengths, and we assemble it in our shop. 

Mr. Long. Assuming you wanted a window 2 by 4 feet, would 
they send vou that window in one package with the necessary screen, 
the necessary length of extrusions, the necessary handles, and so 
forth? 

Mr. Corson. No, sir. 

Mr. Lone. How would it come to vou? 

Mr. Corson. I get my aluminum in boxes. 

Mr. Lone. In what lengths? 

Mr. Corson. Well, they varv. We get aluminum, maybe, four, 
five different lengths. 

Mr. Lone. You, in turn, have to cut that aluminum down to thi 
size that you want it? 

Mr. Corson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lone. Does the particular extrusion that you get make one 
window? 

Mr. Corson. Not exactly, not on all sections. There are certain 
sections of the master frame that come in different sizes and they 
practically have to be just cut in half for the two side rails. Other 
sections vou may have to cut three or four pieces out of it 

Mr. Lona. I see. Do they already have the holes punched in them 
for attachment to the walls or do vou do that? 

Mr. Corson. We do that. 

Mr. Lone. You do that. Do vou put the screen im 

Mr. Corson. Yes, sir 

Mir. Lone. Where do you buy the sereen? 

Mr. Corson. From distributors in Philadelphia 

Mr. Lone. Not from the Aluminum Air Seal? 

Mr. Corson. | have bought it from them 

Mr. Lona. Are vou required to buy from the Aluminum Air Seal 
under this allotment? 

Mr. Corson. The screening? 

Mr. Lona. Yes. 

Mir. Corson. No, sir 

Mr. LONG. Because it is not subject to the program? 

Mr. Corson. That ts right 

Mr. Lone. How about the handles that come on them? Every 
time they ship vou windows do they ship them to vou as a certain 
number of windows and thereby automatically include the required 
numbers of handles? 

Mr. Corson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lone. They are not billed separately? 

Mr. Corson. No, sir. 

Mr. Lone. How are the windows billed to vou? 

Mr. Corson. When I get a bill I get so many feet of certain extru- 
sions at a stipulated price, and I get so many keys that go with that 
window, main frame keys, and then I get sash frame kevs and rivets 

Senator Moopy. Are those materials assembled im the bill as ma 
terials for a certain number of windows or are they billed to vou other- 
wise? ° 
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Mr. Corson. They are billed to me as so many windows. In other 
words, I may get so many units, and it is billed so many—they give 
me enough material to make so many windows. 

Senator Moopy. But the windows are not completely prefabricated ; 
you have to do a considerable amount of fabricating? 

Mr. Corson. Just as I outlined; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lone. Actually what you call the assembly operation is the 
making of a window, is it not, Mr. Corson? 

Mr. Corson. Well, | would rather not say. It seems as though it 
has been very confusing. We could never get any proper information 
from anybody. At the beginning of 1951 we were under the impres- 
sion that we were the assembler, and we went along on that theory, 
and we 

Mr. Lone. If you went along under that theory why did you apply 
for an allotment, Mr. Corson? 

Mr. Corson. Because right before the allotments were to be issued 
we were instructed by the Aluminum Air Seal Co. to file for an 
allocation. 

Mr. Lone. In writing or verbally, Mr. Corson? 

Mr. Corson. I believe it was in writing. 

Mr. Lona. By telegram? 

Mr. Corson. By telegram; ves, sir. 

Mr. Lone. They instructed that vou do apply for an allotment? 

Mr. Corson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lone. And so, consequently, you did apply for an allotment 
and received an allotment for the third quarter of 1951? 

Mr. Corson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lone. Did you apply for an allotment for the fourth quarter 
of 1951? 

Mr. Corson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lona. Did you receive this allotment? 

Mr. Corson. We received it, and it was canceled. 

Mr. Lone. What reason did the National Production Authority 
give for canceling it? 

Mr. Corson. They said we were not a prime manufacturer, and 
they were canceling our application. 

Mr. Lone. Do you know other people in this industry who were 
performing the same function and who received an allotment from the 
National Production Authority without going through the Aluminum 
Air Seal Co.? 

Mr. Corson. I really don’t know. 

Mr. Lone. Do you know the Charles Co., for example, in Phila- 
delphia? 

Mr. Corson. I know of them. 

Mr. Lone. Well, they received an allotment directly from the 
National Production Authority. 

Mr. Corson. I wouldn’t know that. 

Mr. Lone. Do you know anybody else who performs the same 
operation you do? 

Mr. Corson. No, sir. 

Mr. Lona. You are not a member of any association? 

Mr. Corson. I just applied for membership in NERSICA; in fact, 
my name was just brought up at the last meeting last week, but I have 
never attended the—— 
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Mr. Lona. What is NERSICA? 

Mr. Corson. It is an association that roofing and siding people and 
storm window people belong to. 

Mr. Lona. An association of manufacturers? 

Mr. Corson. I don’t know. There are different people in Phila- 
delphia that sell windows that belong to it. 

Mr. Lone. Haven’t you been through anybody else’s plant that is 
similar to yours? 

Mr. Corson. No, sir. 

Mr. Lona. You mean all the time you have been in this business 
you have never been through anyone else’s plant? 

Mr. Corson. Once | think I was through Mr. Hunter’s plant; that 
was about a year or a vear and a half ago. 

Senator Moopy. What does the word “Nersica’’ mean? 

Mr. Corson. It is the initials for the Northeastern Roofing & 
Siding. 

Mr. Lone. Your company Is in what you call the K. D. window, 
knock-down window business? 

Mr. Corson. That is right. 

Mr. Lona. There is not an individual package for each one? 

Mr. Corson. No, sir. 

Senator Moopy. And you have to do some work on the metal, in 
order to make the windows? 

Mr. Corson. Well, we have certain lengihs that we cut, and we 
have a press that we put a corner key in, and we assemble the corners. 

Mr. Lona. Have any extruders been around lately trying to sell 
extrusions to you? 

Mr. Corson. No, sir. 

Mr. Lona. Nobody has been around? Where did you buy them 
during the third quarter of 1951? 

Mr. Corson. Trimedge 

Mr. Lone. You bought them directly from Trimedge? 

Mr. Corson. One quarter. 

Mr. Lone. The remainder you have received from Aluminum Air 
Seal? 

Mr. Corson. Yes, sit 

Mr. Lona. Now, is the type of product that you bought from 
Trimedge with the allotment given you by the NPA and the type of 
extrusion or type of K. D. window that you are receiving from Alumi- 
num Air Seal the same or different? 

Mr. Corson. Yes, sir, there is a difference. In fact, I never re- 
ceived the material direct. The material was ordered into Aluminum 
Air Seal’s factory whereby they processed it, and packaged it, and 
anodized it, and then shipped it to me. 

Mr. Lona. Have you ever taken the trouble to figure out how much 
the extrusions were costing you per pound? 

Mr. Corson. No, sir. 

Mr. Lone. Do vou have any idea as to how much your competitors 
are paying per pound for extrusions? 

Mr. Corson. Not too well because they, I think—I think we are 
about the only people that use this anodized aluminum, and it would 


be pretty hard to compare it with some other aluminum that is not 
processed our way. 
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Mr. Lone. Would vou like to get an allotment directly from the 
NPA, Mr. Corson, buy vour own extrusions and, therefore, manufac- 
ture your own windows? Are you satisfied with the set-up as it now 
eXists? 

Mr. Corson. | think I would rather keev it just the way it is. 

Mr. Lone. You never bave made any comparative costs between 
extrusions and what vou are receiving from Aluminum Air Seal? 

Mr. Corson. No, sir. 

Senator Moopy. — entered the manufacturing business in 1950? 

Mr. Corson. Yes, si 

Senator Moopy. It was also in the middle of 1950 that the Korean 
war started. What is the highest volume of business that vou bave 
been able to obtain, and when did you obtain it? 

Mr. Corson. Are vou speaking of a year or quarterly? 

Senator Moopy. | am speaking of a month, for example, or a 
quarter. 

Mr. Corson. A month? 

Senator Moopy. Yes. It would be a difficult thing to use the 
yearly basis because you have not been in business for a number of 
years. 

Mr. Corson. | think it was in 1951 when the curtailment of 
aluminum came about and, naturally, it stirred up the public to 
wanting to buy, and I think around that time there we had a couple 
of good months. 

Senator Moopy. What was your business in the highest month? 

Mr. Corson. I think the highest month we ever had was approxi- 
mately $70,000. 

Senator Moopy. $70,000? 

Mr. Corson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moopy. That is gross business? 

Mr. Corson. Yes, si 

Senator Moopy. What is it today? 

Mr. Corson. Well, for the present month it will probably be 
about 25 or 28. 

Senator Moopy. Twenty-five? 

Mr. Corson. Yes, si 

Senator Moopy. bio do you explain the drop? 

Mr. Corson. Well, as I said before, with all these restrictions 
| just haven’t been pushing my business because, knowing that we 
cannot get enough supplies to take care of the people, there is no 
sense in going out and looking for any business. 

Senator Moopy. In other words, you have not pushed your busi- 
ness because you could not get enough aluminum; is that right? 

Mr. Corson. That is right. 

Mr. Lone. Have you ever put in an order for windows with the 
\luminum Air Seal and been turned down? 

Mr. Corson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lone. Did you not make the statement to me recently that 
the only limitation upon your ability to sell windows was the supply 
was the demand for the windows and not the supply of aluminum 
Lo you? 

Mr. Corson. | don’t follow the question; I am sorry. 

Mr. Lone. Why is it that your business is $25,000 this month 
instead of, say, $70,000? Is it because you are not able to get the 
windows to sell or is it because you are not able to sell the windows? 
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Mr. Corson. Well, it might be a little bit of both. 

Mr. Lona. Primarily which is it? 

Mr. Corson. | would say it was both. 

Mr. Lone. Primarily, which is it? 

Senator Moopy. Let me ask you this: If you can get more alumi- 
num, could you sell more windows? 

Mr. Corson. | believe so. 

Senator Moopy. Well, have you tried to get more aluminum and 
been refused? 

Mr. Corson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moopy. When? 

Mr. Corson. Within the last 4 or 5 weeks. 

Senator Moopy. At any time before that did you try to get more 
aluminum? 

Mr. Corson. Well, we were held up at different times, and there 
were certain times where we wanted certain little extra auxiliary 
pieces that go with it that we couldn't get. 

Senator Moopy. But, in general, did vou try to increase your 
volume before 4 weeks ago? Did vou try to do that? 

Mir. Corson. No, str. 

Senator Moopy. Did you try to raise the volume of the business 
before 

Mr. Corson. No. 

Senator Moopy. You did not? 

Mr. Corson. No, sir. 

Senator Moopy. You had all the windows vou needed, all the 
windows you felt vou could sell? 

Mr. Corson. I am sorry, I don’t follow that. 

Senator Moopy. Did you try to raise the number of windows that 
vou were obtaining, the price for which you were obtaining them, at 
any time 4 or 5 weeks ago? 

Mr. Corson. Did 1 try to raise my volume? 

Senator Moopy. Yes. 

Mr. Corson. No, sir 

Senator Moopy. You did not? 

Mr. Corson. No, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Did vou decide 4 or 5 weeks ago that vou wanted 
to sell more windows; is that the idea? 

Mr. Corson. No, sir. 

Senator Moopy. You did not decide that? 

Mr. Corson. No, because there was no problem-—I mean, there was 
no reason for it because of all these restrictions, there was no sense of 
going out and looking for it, so 

Senator Moopy. I asked you whether or not you had tried to get 
more aluminum from your supplier, and you said vou had. 

Mr. Corson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moopy. And then I asked you when, and vou said 4 or 5 
weeks ago. 

Mr. Corson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moopy. I asked you why you did it then. 

Mr. Corson. Why I did what? 

Senator Moopy. Why did you try to get more aluminum? 

Mr. Corson. Because I wanted aluminum to make windows with. 

Senator Moopy. You wanted to increase your market; is that right? 
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Mr. Corson. I wanted to stay in business and keep making win- 
dows. If I could have increased it I would have, if I could have gotten 
the aluminum. 

Senator Moopy. I see. At any time before that did you try to get 
more aluminum? 

Mr. Corson. Well, I wouldn’t say that it was too much of a 
problem. 

Senator Moopy. What do you mean by that? You mean you could 
have gotten the aluminum at any time before that; is that right? 

Mr. Corson. W ‘ell, not to the full extent, but I ‘would say almost. 

Senator Moopy. You could have gotten nearly everything you 
wanted before that? 

Mr. Corson. Possibly. 

Senator Moopy. Well, why did the situation change 4 or 5 weeks 
ago? 

Mr. Corson. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Moopy. You donot know? Well, is the market availability 
of aluminum now increasing or decreasing? 

Mr. Corson. I would not know, because I don’t deal with anybody. 
You mean so far as my buying is concerned? 

Senator Moopy. | mean, in general, is there more aluminum 
available for today’s production now than there was, say, 2 or 3 
months ago? 

Mr. Corson. I really don’t know. There may be. 

Senator Moopy. Did you hear the testimony of the previous 
witnesses? 

Mr. Corson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Did you hear them testify that the aluminum 
supply was loosening up, more favorable to civilian producers? 

Mr. Corson. I did not hear that, sir. 

Senator Moopy. You did not hear that? 

Mr. Corson. No, sir. 

Senator Moopy. That was the effect of part of their testimony. 

Now, you say that up until 4 or 5 weeks ago you could have gotten 
all or nearly all of the aluminum you needed? 

Mr. Corson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moopy. And then you said that 4 or 5 weeks ago you tried 
to get more aluminum at a time when the market was getting more 
flexible, and you couldn’t get it. How do you explain that? 

Mr. Corson. I really don’t know. I mean all I do is order my 
materials, and how Aluminum Air Seal gets their supplies or what 
they do, how much they have—— 

Senator Moopy. I am not talking about Aluminum Air Seal or any- 
bodyelse; it is your own business now. 

Mr. Corson. Well, you have reference to my supply. As far as 
my supply is concerned, I only deal with one person, and that is 
Aluminum Air Seal. 

Senator Moopy. Yes, I understand that. But the point is that 
you have felt right along that you could get all the aluminum you 
needed, and then 4 or 5 weeks ago you say you tried to get some more 
and you could not get it. 

Mr. Corson. That is right. 

Senator Moopy. What brought about that change, do you know? 

Mr. Corson. Probably they didn’t have it. 
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Senator Moopy. But you had not been restricted before, had you? 

Mr. Corson. Not to any extent; no, sir. 

Senator Moony. In other words, if at various times you wanted to 
increase your production you got the aluminum to increase it, is 
that right? 

Mr. Corson. Well, I never actually increased it to any extent, sir. 

Senator Moopy. You never increased it to any extent? You had 
started from scratch, and you certainly did not keep it at zero, did you? 

Mr. Corson. Well, of course, that was in 1950, if you have reference 
to that. 

Senator Moopy. 1 am talking about this whole period after the 
Korean war, 1950, 1951. 

Mr. Corson. Yes. 

Senator Moopy. Mr. Long? 

Mr. Lona. The point is, Mr. Corson, that even though other people 
making or assembling storm windows during this period from 1950 
until the present date have been down to approximately 25 percent 
that is giving you the benefit of the doubt because actually they have 
been to a lesser percentage than that, 10 to 15 percent—there has been 
no pronounced effect upon your ability to get aluminum windows 
during that period of time from Aluminum Air Seal Co. 

Mr. Corson. That is right. 

Senator Moopy. Thank you very much, Mr. Corson. 

Mr. Corson. O. K. 

Senator Moopy. Is Julius Rose here? 

Mr. Rose, do you solemnly swear that the testimony given before 
this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 


Mr. Rosr. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JULIUS ROSE, ROSE WINDOW PRODUCTS 


Senator Moopy. Mr. Rose, will vou give your name and business, 
please. 

Mr. Rosse. Julius Rose, Rose Window Products, Meriden, Conn. 
I am the secretary. 

Senator Moopy. What do you make, Mr. Rose? 

Mr. Roser. We make storm windows, aluminum storm windows, 
sir. 

Senator Moopy. What is the extent of your business? How many 
people do you employ and how much are the average monthly sales 
of your company? 

Mr. Ross. We have been emploving between 30 and 40 people. 
During the visit of Mr. Long, I believe we had 11 people at that time. 
Senator Moopy. You had cut down from 40 people to 11 people? 

Mr. Ross. That is just about right, sir. 

Senator Moopy. How much business do you do in a month, 
roughly? 

Mr. Ross. We were doing about sixty or sixty to seventy thousand 
dollars a month. ‘Today, I imagine, we are doing about twenty or 
twenty-five thousand. 

Senator Moopy. You have been cut down from 60,000 to about 
twenty or twenty-five thousand? 

Mr. Rosr. That is right, Senator. 
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Mr. Lone. ‘Trace historically the effect of the aluminum shortage 
on your business, Mr. Rose, please. 

Mr. Rosr. We are, or were rather, in much the same position as 
Mr. Corson. We, too, had dealings with the Aluminum Air Seal 
Co. We started in February of 1950. We had done only a whole- 
sale business. We had no base period prior to the Korean war, 
although our business did pick up and our large volumes were done in 
the fall of 1950. We were, of necessity, cut down in the first two 
quarters of 1951 due to the M~—7 restrictions. 

Senator Moopy. You were cut down directly by the Government? 

Mr. Roser. Yes, we were. We had filed for an allocation of alumi- 
num. We, too, had received that same telegram from Aluminum 
Air Seal. 

Senator Moopy. From Aluminum Air Seal, asking vou to put the 
application in for the allotment? 

Mr. Roser. That is right, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Dil you get the allotment? 

Mr. Rosr. We did, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Are you still getting an allotment? 

Mr. Rosr. No, sir; we are not. 

Senator Moopy. When was it canceled? 

Mr. Rosr. It was canceled during the fourth quarter of 1951. 

Senator Moopy. Since then you have been getting your aluminum 
under allocation from Aluminum Air Seal, is that it? 

Mr. Roser. No, sir; we haven’t. During the fourth quarter of 1951 
or during the third quarter we received our first allotment—there 
were a number of extruders who visited us, knowing that we had an 
allotment, and we learned from these people that inasmuch as we were 
buying extrusions from Aluminum Air Seal we could buy those very 
same extrusions for about 40 percent less than we were paying Alumi- 
num Air Seal. 

Senator Moopy. Where did you buy them 40 percent less? 

Mr. Rose. Where did we get it? 

Senator Moopy. From whom; yes. 

Mr. Roser. From any legitimate extruder, sir; the price for the type 
of extrusions that we used, it should ave rage 42 cents per pound. 

Mr. Lone. What did vou pay for it, sir? 

Mr. Roser. I would say that the people who are buying from Alumi- 
num Air Seal—we are not buying from them now—would average 
somewhere around 65 to 70 cents a pound. 

Senator Moopy. Well, vou were buying from other extruders, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Rost. We have been during the third quarter, and up to the 
fourth quarter, up to the time when our allocation was canceled. 

Mr. Lone. What have you been doing since that time, sir? 

Mr. Rost. We have been running out the aluminum that we had. 
If you remember, during vour visit, we have very little there. When 
we run that out, we quit unless we can get our allotment from the 
NPA directly. 

Mr. Lone. If you could get your allotment directly from NPA, 
then you could buy the extrusions from whomever you please? 

Mr. Roser. That is precisely it, sir. 

Mr. Lona. I see. 
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Senator Moony. But because you cannot get an allotment from 
NPA you have to go through someone else, and you do not have 
anyone else who has an allotment to assign to you; is that right? 

Mr. Rosr. That is exactly it, sir. The only other source that we 
could have would be to buy through Aluminum Air Seal, and buying 
at those prices would be absurd, and it would be tantamount to going 
out of business. 

Senator Moopy. Well now, you say tantamount to going out of 
business. Other people apparently can buy from them and stay in 
business. 

Mr. Rosr. That is true. Our business is wholesale, wholly, sir. 

Senator Moopy. You have a wholesale business, and you have to 
meet that price? 

Mr. Rossr. Exactly. 

Senator Moopy. So if you had to pay the higher price, you say 40 
percent higher 

Mr. Rosr. Well, we take a difference between an average of about 
42 cents and an average of 65 to 70 cents, I believe it is, about 40 
percent, sir 

Senator Moopy. It would be more than that. It would be about 
o0 percent. 

Mr. Rose. It depends on whether vou are going up or going down. 

Senator Moopy. That is right. Well, the 60-cent price is 50 per- 
cent more than the 40-cent price. 

Mr. Roser. That is right. 

Senator Moopy. So that the increase in price which vou would 
have to pay to get your material from this particular supplier would 
be a bonus of 50 percent over what vou could get it from other suppliers 
if vou could get a direct allotment from the NPA; is that correct? 

Mr. Roser. That is precisely it, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Well, is your complaint the fact that the Govern- 
ment is insisting that vou go through someone else to get vour fair 
allotment of material? 

Mr. Rose. It is an unusual situation, sir. We regard ourselves as 
fabricators and not as assemblers. We take the aluminum extrusion 
directly as it comes from the extrusion mill. 

Senator Moopy. | did not hear you, sir. 

Mr. Rose. The aluminum extrusions come to us directly from the 
mill, or, as has been the case with Aluminum Air Seal, they went to 
\luminum Air Seal, and then they were shipped to us; no work what- 
soever was done on it by the Aluminum Air Seal Co. except, perhaps, 
anodizing and packing. 

Senator Moopy. You say Aluminum Air Seal bought the extrusions 
from someone else and turned around and sold it to vou without doing 
any work on them at all? 

Mr. Roser. Did just that, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Where did they buy it? 

Mr. Rose. | believe they bought them from the Trimedge Co. As 
a matter of fact, when we were asked to render our allocation we were 
asked to render it to the Trimedge Co. and not to the Aluminum Air 
Seal Co. 

Senator Moopy. What do you mean by “render” your allocation? 

Mr. Rose. To give our permission—in other words, we authorized 
the Trimedge Co. under the allocation that we had during the third 
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and fourth quarters to ship this amount of material. We never 


received that material directly from Trimedge. In other words, we ' a 

sent our allocation, our request for our allocation, to Trimedge. v 

They, in turn, sent it to Aluminum Air Seal, and they in turn sent it t 

to us. A 
Senator Moopy. Do you know what Trimedge sold the material to 

Aluminum Air Seal for? c 
Mr. Rosse. No, I don’t, sir. I imagine it would be the price that 

prevailed for extrusions. h 
Senator Moopy. What was the price prevailing for extrusions at 

that time? I 
Mr. Rose. I don’t know what their price is. Of course, that would 

be impossible for me to know. t 
Senator Moopy. What was the prevailing price at that time? c 
Mr. Rose. The average price, | should say, was about 42 cents per ( 

pound. That might be substantiated by the other manufacturers n 

here who directly deal with the mills. I say this because this is about 

the price that we had been paying during the third and fourth quarters 1 

on the allocations that we had prior to the revocation. | 
Senator Moopy. Well, had you had an allocation from the Govern- s 

ment, could you have bought from Trimedge for 42 cents or there- 

-abouts? 


Mr. Ros. I imagine so, sir. They wanted our business; they 
would be competitive. All mills were selling at about that price. 

Senator Moopy. And yet vou were paying for that 42-cent alumi- 
num, you say, 65 or 70 cents, was that your testimony? 

Mr. Rose. That is about it, sir. Of course, when you realize that, 
and when we realized that during the third and fourth quarter, we 
stopped buying from these people completely. 

Senator Moopy. I see. What reason did they give you for charging 
vou a mark-up of more than 50 percent when they did no service? : 

Mr. Rosr. You need no reason, sir, when you are dealing with 
people who are ignorant of what the facts are. 

Senator Moopy. In other words, the Government prevented you 
from having an allocation, and gave someone else a chance to hold 
a gun at your head. 

Mr. Ross. I wouldn’t say that, sir. When we first started we did 
not know what the price of aluminum was, what the price of the 
extrusions was. We learned when we received our allocations. 

Senator Moopy. You say vou did not know when you started what 
the price was then, therefore, you bought from them? 

Mr. Rose. We bought our materials from Aluminum Air Seal, sir. 

Senator Moopy. And you were paying the prices you have described 
here? 

Mr. Rose. About that, sir. 

Senator Moopy. It was not until you did get an allocation from 
the Government that you learned that you could have been buying 
at the general market for around 40 or 42 cents? 

Mr. Ross. That is precisely it, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Is it not true, then, that the cancellation of this 
allocation to you was a situation that put you in a position where 
you had to buy from a source which had advanced the price 50 per- 
cent or else not get the aluminum at all? 
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Mr. Rose. That is precisely our position, sir. We use a certain 
amount of aluminum. If we want to buy it directly from the mill 
we cannot do it. We have no allocation. However, we can buy 
that same amount of aluminum if we wanted to from the Aluminum 
Air Seal Co., and of course we would have to pay that terrific overage. 

Senator Moopy. Wasn’t there any other source at all that you 
could have gotten it from except this one company? 

Mr. Ross. | am afraid not, sir. We had no allocation, and not 
having an allocation we had but one source of supply. 

Senator Moopy. So vou had to go to the source that you had been 
buying from; is that right? 

Mr. Ross. That is precisely it. We, in effect, if we did not go 
to that source, are out of business, and we have chosen to go out 
of business rather than to buy from that source unless something 
can be done and this injustice can be corrected. We buy extrusions 
and we are fabricators. 

Senator Moopy. Can vou think of any reason connected with the 
national defense effort or the defense of our country why vou should 
be forced to go through a second source to get the right to use the 
same amount of aluminum? 

Mr. Rost. No, sir; I cannot. 

Senator Moopy. Neither can I. 

Mr. Roser. I feel that we are no better and certainly no worse than 
anyone else. If everyone is getting along on a 20- or 25- or 30-percent 
allotment of what they have been using previously, we should be 
granted the same. We have tried to make this point to some of the 
gentlemen down at the NPA, and I am afraid we have never been 
able to get our point across, the fact that we were fabricators and 
not assemblers, 

Senator Moopy. Let me ask you this: You get the aluminum in 
what form? 

Mr. Rost. We get it in extrusions, sir, directly just as they come 
out of the dies. 

Senator Moopy. Do you de anything to those extrusions? 

Mr. Rose. Yes, sir; we do all the work on it. We cut it, we put it 
together, we bunch them, we do exactly what every other fabricator 
does. 

Senator Moopy. In other words, you make the window? 

Mr. Rost. We absolutely do make the window. 

Senator Moopy. But you are classified by the NPA as a distributor? 

Mr. Rose. We are classified as not a prime manufacturer. I don’t 
know whether we are classified as a distributor or what. We are not 
classified as a prime manufacturer. 

Senator Moopy. By this obvious fiction it therefore becomes 
necessary for you to pay 50 percent higher prices for your aluminum, 
and to pay that premium or else go out of business? 

Mr. Rose. That is precisely it, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Do you know why you were not classified as a 
fabricator or a prime manufacturer? 

Mr. Rose. I couldn’t say, sir. All I know is at one time during the 
fourth quarter all of the Aluminum Air Seal plant or people who were 
buying from them, received notification that they were no longer 
classified as prime manufacturers. 
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Senator Moopy. You say all of the people who were dealing with 
them? 

Mr. Ross. Well, I do know a number of people who were buying 
from Aluminum Air Seal. These folks received the same letter that 
we had received, namely, canceling our allocation, stating that we 
were not prime manufacturers. If two or three of us received it, I 
assume that all the rest of us have. 

Senator Moopy. Your feeling is then, sir, that the action of the 
Government in virtually forcing you to buy through a second supplier 
at a 50-percent higher price, is an action which would drive you out of 
-usiness unless it can be reversed; is that right? 

Mr. Rose. It is precisely that. I might add one more thing: It 
appears that the NPA has, as one of the requisites for being classified 
as a prime manufacturer, the condition of owning your own dies. 
That we own, and we have owned those since December of 1950. At 
that particular time the Aluminum Air Seal Co. tried to put through 
a raise of a dollar per window. 

Senator Moopy. What was that again? 

Mr. Rose. During December 1950, or some time just about then, 
the Aluminum Air Seal Co. decided to put through a raise of a dollar 
per window. We thought that was outrageous, and we went to another 
mill and had dies made. We varied somewhat the window that we 
were making so that we would not violate any patents. Those dies 
have been ours, have been in our possession. since December of 1950. 

| feel by owning the dies and by being a fabricator, we are and we 
should be classified as a fabricator, and receive a direct allotment 
from the NPA. 

Senator Moopy. You say vou own your own dies? 

Mr. Rose. Yes, sir; we did. 

Senator Moopy. When did vou receive the cancellation of your 
allocation from the Government? 

Mr. Rose. I believe it was sometime in September, sir. 

Senator Moopy. September of what vear? 

Mr. Rosr. Of 1951. 

Senator Moopy. And you had bought vour dies in December of 
1950? D Wer 

Mr. Rose. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, we have two sets of dies. 
One of them was bought in December of 1950, the other one was pur- 
chased sometime during the summer of 1951 when we received our 
allocation. When we received an allocation for the third quarter, 
and knowing that we could buy the material for so much less with 
this allocation we had another set of dies made up. 

Senator Moopy. Have you laid these facts out before the NPA, 
Mr. Rose? 

Mr. Ross. I am afraid I have to some extent. I had it checked 
some months ago with Mr. Habbersett; I don’t know whether he will 
remember me or my conversation. It was not about dies at that 
time; it was a matter of being cut sort of severely. 

Senator Moopy. You can understand why your allocation would 
have to be cut because the aluminum was needed for the manufacture 
of airplanes and other military purposes. 

Mr. Rose. There is no doubt about that. Mr. Habbersett made 
that very clear to me, and we had a very friendly talk. I think he 
will remember that. I guess, like every other businessman, you try 
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to get as much as you can, and you cry as much as you can, but 
actually whereas if we had gone along on the allocation that we had 
received we would have been cut to about 15 percent. We would 
have operated at a loss; there is no doubt about that. 

Senator Moopy. I think you have a good deal more to cry about 
than a good many of them down here. . 

Mr. Rose. I am afraid we all do a little crying. However, just 
being able to keep going would have enabled us to do what the folks 
of Eagle-Picher have done, namely, give their dealers a little bit, 
just enough so that you can keep your hand in there and not lose 
your accounts. 

Senator Moopy. I am informed by counsel to the committee, Mr. 
Long, that one of the reasons—the explanation was made by NPA for 
vour classification as a distributor—was that you did not have dies 
at the time the classification of your business as a distributor was 
made, vet you say that you obtained these dies at the end of the year 
1950, and the cancellation was not made until late in 1951. They do 
not seem to hang together. 

Mr. Lone. We have Mr. Habbersett coming in as a witness. 

Mr. Ross. If I may just make this explanation, sir: The letter | 
received from the Department of Commerce merely has a sentence 
here stating, “Not a prime manufacturer.” I am afraid we, who 
come from New England, become bewildered a bit. I have been 
down to Washington a number of times, and so has my partner, and 
we just haven’t been able to get any information. 

We have spoken to a number of people, and I am afraid we have 
never been able to learn the true reason for our being dropped, that is, 
for our allocation bemg dropped. 

As a matter of fact, when Mr. Long came up and we had a chat, | 
learned a few things that I have never known before about why we 
were dropped. 

Senator Moopy. But you do know that this brief notation “Not a 
prime manufacturer” not only puts you in a position where you had 
to pay a 50-percent premium or go out of business, but you also know 
that other people in roughly your position who had the same supplier 
were given the same treatment; is that correct? 

Mr. Ross. | don’t know—yes, that is true. 

Senator Moopy. Can you name some of those, please? 

Mr. Rose. Well, one of them, of course, was Mr. Corson who testi- 
fied before me. Another would be Mr. Kantor, who will testify di- 
rectly after me. ‘Those—Mr. Kantor’s slip, his paper, I have seen. 
We are very friendly with one another; I have seen his papers. No 
doubt if there are other witnesses who deal with Aluminum Air Seal 
they, too, would have received the same papers. 

Senator Moopy. You got no relief from the Government agencies 
until you came to this Small Business Committee; is that right? You 
have not got anv relief yet, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Ross. That is precisely it, we have not. I do hope that we 
will get some measure of relief out of this testimony, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Well, I hope so, too. We will be very much 
interested to hear what the NPA has to say about this. Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Rose. You are welcome, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Mr. Bert Kantor. 
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Mr. Kantor, do you solemnly swear the testimony before the com- 
mittee shall be the truth, the-whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Kanvor. So help me God. 


STATEMENT OF BERT KANTOR, SEASON-ALL WINDOW 
CORPORATION 


Senator Moopy. Take a seat, and give your name and your busi- 
hess. 

Mr. Kanror. My name is Bert Kantor, and I am president of the 
Season-All Window Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Senator Moopy. What do you make? 

Mr. Kanror. We make a combination anodized, extruded alu- 
minum storm window and screen. 

Senator Moopy. I see. Have vou been cut back on your supply 
of material? 

Mr. Kantor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moopy. When did vou go into business? 

Mr. Kanror. I first started manufacturing this item in January, 
1951. 

Senator Moopy. January, 1951? 

Mr. Kanror. I bought my first equipment to make this product. 

Senator Moopy. What equipment did you buy? 

Mr. Kanror. Presses, saws, riveting machines, various little dies 
that you would use to assemble the product. 

Senator Moopy. You do have an actual fabricating plant, do you? 

Mr. Kanror. Mr. Long can testify to that, sir. 

Senator Moopy. I understand that Mr. Long was in your plant. 

Mr. Kanror. That is right, sir. 

Senator Moopy. From where did you get your material, Mr. 
Kantor? 

Mr. Kantor. From the Aluminum Air Seal Company. 

Senator Moopy. Do you get it from the Aluminum Air Seal 
Company now? 

Mr. Kantor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moopy. What price do you pay for these? 

Mr. Kanror. It is a broken down price according to the section 
you buy per foot. 

Senator Moopy. I see. Did you hear the testimony of Mr. Rose? 

Mr. Kantor. I heard the testimony of the three preceding gentle- 
men. 

Senator Moopy. Is that in line with the prices that you are paying? 
How much are you paying, 65 cents? 

Mr. Kantor. Various sections have a different price bearing. | 
mean, I could break it down if you want me to and send you the 
information, but 

Senator Moopy. How does it average out? 

Mr. Kantor. Well, I would say about the price Mr. Rose inti- 
mated. Of course, it is not to my own knowledge, understand me; 
I don’t want to answer anything unless I really know. 

Senator Moopy. This is your business, you know approximately 
what you pay for material, don’t you? 

Mr. Kanror. Definitely. 
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Senator Moopy. And you confirm in general then the statement 

that the previous witness made more specifically than you are able 
to make this morning, is that right? 

Mr. Kanror. Will you repeat that, Senator? 

Senator Moopy. You are confirming in general the statement 
that the previous witness made in more specific terms than vou are 
able to present to us this morning? 

Mr. Kantor. That is right, with a few variations. 

I think Mr. Rose, not intentionally, left something out, but when 
the material does go to Aluminum Air Seal, | know it is anodized and 
boxed and everything there. Mr. Rose said that nothing was done 
that he knew of, but [ am sure it slipped his mind. 

Senator Moony. What is the price of extrusions in the genera! 
market, do you know? 

Mr. Kanror. Well, if you will take the whole price list of the 
Aluminum Co. of America, and average it out, it averages for the 
same alloy we buy about 42 cents a pound. 

Senator Moopy. So you are paying around 60 to 65 or 70 cents 
for material which Alcoa would charge 42, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Kanror. If 1 could buy it in the volume that Aleoa would 
sell it to me. 

Senator Moopy. If vou had allocations from the Government, 
would you be able to buy aluminum for a lesser price than you do 
now? 

Mr. Kanror. I| believe I would. 

Senator Moopy. Where would you get it? 

Mr. Kanror. Anyone who would take my allocation. I can’t 
answer that because | have not inquired exactly who would sell it to me. 

Senator Moopy. But the general price is as Mr. Rose said, con- 
siderably lower than the prices you are paving for material to your 
present supplier? 

Kantor. It is common knowledge in the industry, the entire 
industry; ves, sir. 

Senator Moopy. The entire industry knows that the prices being 
charged by this supplier and, perhaps others, are higher than alumi- 
num could be obtained if you had the allocations to get it directly, is 
that right? 

Mr. Kantor. Yes, sir; but with this they also render a service 
I don’t have to buy 10,000 pounds of a number. That is where I am 
paying a premium. I can buy so much of this and so much of that, 
500 units or enough material to make a thousand units or whatever 
amounts I would need. 

In other words, if I had to place my order directly with an extruder 
I would need a vast sum of money to make it pay, I believe. 

Senator Moopy. And Aluminum Air Seal is now your only supplier, 
is that right? 

Mr. Kantor. Well, I get material some other place, too. 

Senator Moopy. You do? 

Mr. Kanror. I borrow some from Rose, and some day I hope to 
return it, not much hope to return it now, and keep going. 

Senator Moopy. I mean, so far as buying material it is with this 
one company, is that right? 

Mr. Kanror. It has been since I started. 
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Senator Moopy. So your business has depended generally on that 


supplier? 
Mr. Kantor. Generally on that supplier; most all of my business 
rvoes- _ 


Senator Moopy. If you decided not to buy from them, as Mr. Rose 
did, or if they decided to cut you off, why, you would not have an 
adequate supply to stay in business, is that emaet 

Mr. Kantor. Definitely, definitely. 

Senator Moopy. Do you consider yourself a fabricator? 

Mr. Kanvor. Well, what I consider myself or what I have been 
classified as, sir? 

Senator Moony. I am asking how you classify yourself. 

Mr. Kanror. Well, anyone who makes anything is a fabricator. 

Senator Moopy. You say you bought considerable equipment and 
you actually make windows? 

Mr. Kanror. That is right, 

Senator noir How many paople do you employ? 

Mr. Kanror. At the present time, six. 

Senator mals What do they do? 

Mr. Kanvror. Well, they take the material in as it comes in, put 
it where the material belongs in certain numbers, and they take the 
material out of the case, and cut it to the various sizes, take the corner 
kevs and put them into the material, put it in the press and press it 
together, and step by step fabricate a window, custom-built; that is, 
we only build windows to a customer’s size. 

Senator Moopy. I see. So you actually make a custom-built 
window; it does not come as a prefabricated job that you just put 
together? 

Mr. Kanror. Not mine. 

Senator Moopy. Do you actually measure the place where the 
window is going to be put on and then make it to that measurement; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Kantor. That is right. 

Mr. Lone. Would that entail any additional work on your part in 
your fabricating process if you received the extrusions, sav, from an 
independent extruder rather than the Aluminum Air Seal Co.? 

Mr. Kanror. I would have to get it anodized, Mr. Long. 

Mr. Lone. That is all. How much would that cost you? 

Mr. Kanvror. Generally speaking, a few cents per foot. 

Mr. Lone. How much would that be a pound, generally, so I can 
determine 

Mr. Kanror. If there is an approximate average of 5 feet to a 
pound, it would be 5 pounds 

Mr. Lone. Not over a cent a pound? 

Mr. Kantor. No, it would be about a nickel or 10 cents a pound 
because if there are 5 feet of a number to a pound, and it is 2 cents a 
foot, it probably would run a dime. I have no exact figures, but it is 
pretty close. 

Mr. Lone. I see. 

Senator Moopy. But you feel that you would be in a better position 
pricewise if you could get an allocation to buy this directly, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Kanror. A better position pricewise; yes, sir. Whether it 
would be the smart thing for me to do, having a small plant, well, that 
would be decided by myself. 
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Mr. Lone. You have no choice now in the matter. 

Mr. Kanror. That is right. 

Senator Moopy. Thank vou very much. 

Mr. Kanror. Thank you 

Senator Moopy. Mr. A. A. Meluskey. 

Mr. Meluskey, do you solemnly swear the testimony vou give the 
committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help vou God? 

Mir. Menuskrty. | do 


TESTIMONY OF ALVIN A. MELUSKEY, ACE ALUMINUM SALES CO. 


Senator Moopy. Can we have your name and your business? 

Mir. Metuskey. My name is Alvin Meluskey; I am the proprietor 
of Ace Aluminum Sales Co. of Lebanon, Pa. 

Senator Moopy. Is that a sales company or is that a manufacturing 
company? 

\Ir. Menuskey. Well, we fabricate. We make Ace Aluminum Air 
Seal windows 

Senator Moopy. You fabricate windows? 

\Ir. Mernuskry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Have you had vour supply of material cut back? 

Mr. Mernuskry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moopy. To what extent? 

Mr. Metuskey. Well, actually we have been cut down. Our pro- 
duction last vear, | think we weuld run 150 to 200 units a week, and 
this vear we were cut down in the middle of January to 250 windows. 

Senator Moopy. What was that? 

Mr. Metuskey. 250 windows. 

Senator Moopy. 250 windows for what period? 

Mr. Metuskey. For the month of January. 

Senator Moopy. And last vear you were running at what rate? 

Mr. Mrtuskry. We would run 150—TI would say 100 to 200 win- 
dows; we never had steady production. 

Senator Moopy. In what period? One hundred or two hundred 
windows in what period? 

Mr. Mutuskry. A week. 

Senator Moopy. So vou were cut down from more than 800 
windows to 250 a month? 

Mr. Meuuskry. That is correct. 

Mr. Lone. Generally speaking though, vou did more business in 
1951 than you did in 1950, did you not, Mr. Meluskey? 

Mr. Mrtuskny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lona. Actually the effect of the aluminum shortage on you 
has been very minor as contrasted to the testimony of Mr. Hunter 
or Mr. Blair. In 1950 you were able to increase your gross sales of 
aluminum products. 

Mr. Mrtuskey. We increased it. 

Mr. Lone. Well, the others were cut back to 25 to 15 percent of 
what they had done in the previous year. which was generally speaking 
their base period. 

Mr. Metuskey. I was a little confused with vour question. I was 
under the impression that vou had asked me if I was cut down. I 
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say we were cut down to 250 windows in January over the amount 
I stated of last year. 

Mr. Lona. You are familiar with the fact that the aluminum supply 
has been increasing during the past 2 months rather than decreasing? 
Mr. Metuskey. From what I can gather and from what I hear. 

Mr. Lone. Would you explain the fact that you are just now feeling 
the effect of the cut while the others felt it, say, 6, 7 months ago, most 
severely? 


Mr. Metusxey. I couldn’t say that; I don’t know. 





Senator Moopy. 
Mr. MELUSKEY 
Senator Moopy. 
MELUSKEY 
Senator Moopy. 
MELUSKEY. 
Senator Moopy. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Where do you get your windows? 

Aluminum Air Seal Manufacturing. 

Do you have an allocation from the Government? 
I did; yes, sir. 

At what time did you have such allocation? 
Third quarter of 1951 and the fourth quarter. 
The third and fourth quarter of 1951 you were 


allocated your supply directly from the Government? 

Mr. Meuuskey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moopy. At that time you were getting your supply from 
Aluminum Air Seal? 

Mr. Metuskey. That is right. 

Senator Moopy. I So that the change so far as you are 
concerned in the allocation has not made much difference, is that right? 

Mr. Metuskey. You mean from— 

Senator Moopy. Does it make any difference whether the Gov- 
ernment allocates aluminum to you or it allocates it through Aluminum 
Air Seal? 


see. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


MELUSKEY. 
Senator Moopy. 
MELUSKEY. 
Senator Moopy. 
MELUSKEY. 
Senator Moopy. 


I don’t think it does. 

What is that? 

I don’t think it makes any difference. 

You do not think it makes any difference? 
Yes. 


Are you a fabricator or a salesman? 


Mr. Me tuskey. I ama fabricator. 
Senator Moopy. You are classified how by the NPA? 
Mr. Metuskey. That I*don’t know. I assumed— 


Senator Moopy. 


You do not know what you are classified as? 


Mr. Metuskey. I assumed that they classified me during the period 
of the third quarter and the fourth quarter as a manufacturer up until 
the time that I received notice that I was not a prime manufacturer. 

Senator Moopy. Then you did receive notice that you were not a 


prime manufacturer, is that right? 
Mr. Metuskery. That is right. 
Mr. Lone. Going back for a moment, if I may, Mr. Meluskey, to 


the level at which your business has been operating, to what do you 
attribute the fact that only recently your business has decreased? 
Mr. Metuskry. My volume has decreased as a result of the eco- 
nomic conditions in our community. 
Mr. Lone. Not as a result of inability of Aluminum Air Seal to 
furnish you with a sufficient quantity of aluminum windows? 


Mr. Mexuskey. Right now I would say that is the condition. 
Mr. Lona. Right now? 
Mr. Metuskey. Yes, because we haven’t taken—I doubt if we 


took any aluminum out of A 


luminum Air Seal during April. 
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Mr. Lona. As a result of what? 

Mr. Meuuskey. Of the economic condition in our region. 

Mr. Lona. Not their inability to furnish you with it? 

Mr. Metuskey. No, sir. 

Senator Moopy. So you can get all the aluminum you want now? 

Mr. Mevuskey. I don’t know that; I was told in January 

Senator Moopy. Any that you have wanted you have been able to 
get recently? 

Mr. Me.tuskey. Well, I was limited to 250 windows in January. 
What I can get now I don’t know because I haven’t inquired because 
the sales weren’t there in order to prompt me to inquire into whether 
I could get more. 

Senator Moopy. That is the point. Anything you would want 
within reason now if you want the Aluminum Air Seal to get, you 
could get? 

Mr. Metuskey. I would assume so. 

Senator Moopy. Thank you, Mr. Meluskey. 

Mr. Clifton Trudo, js he here? 

Mr. Srewarr. No, sir; he is not present. 

Senator Moopy. Is Mr. Stewart here? 

Mr. Srewarr. That is right. 

Senator Moopy. Mr. Stewart, do you solemnly swear the testimony 
you will give this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth? 

Mr. Stewart. I do, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF JEROME STEWART, TRIM-A-SEAL OF ILLINOIS 


Senator Moopy. Will you state your name and business, sir. 

Mr. Srewarr. Jerome Stewart, vice-president of Trim-A-Seal of 
Illinois, in Chicago. 

Senator Moopy. What do you do? 

Mr. Srewarr. We are fabricators of aluminum combination 
anodized windows. 

Senator Moopy. Are you a fabricating concern or a sales concern? 

Mr. Srewart. We are a fabricating concern. 

Senator Moopy. Do you own any of your equipment? 

Mr. Srewarr. Our own punch presses and dies for those punch 
presses; yes, Slr. 

Senator Moopy. I see. You do not have a prefabricated product 
given to vou that you merely put together? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Who is your supplier of aluminum? 

Mr. Stewart. Aluminum Air Seal. 

Senator Moopy. That is under an allocation which the Government 
gives to Aluminum Air Seal, is that right? 

Mr. Stewart. That is right, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Have you had at any time an allocation from 
the Government? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. The first allocation was allowed—when 
it was allowed we had one, and then on September 22 we received a 
notice from NPA stating that we were not a prime manufacturer. 

Senator Moopy. Have you protested that ruling? 
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Mr. Stewart. Well, we protested our original allotment. In fact, 
in a long letter, about five pages, we protested that, and we received 
a letter back stating that we were not allotted any more, which stated 
that we were not a prime manufacturer. 

Senator Moopy. How much was your allotment? 

Mr. Srewarr. Around 45,000 pounds, sir. 

Senator Moopy. 45,000 pounds during what period? 

Mr. Srewart. During the third quarter. 

Senator Moony. Third quarter of 1951? 

Mr. Stewart. That is right, sir. 

Senator Moopy. How much had you been using previously? 

Mr. Srewarr. Around 115,000, sir—around that figure. 

Senator Moopy. I see. How long have you been in business? 

Mr. Stewart. Since September of 1949. We have been fabri- 
cating windows. 

Senator Moopy. September 1949? You have been in for quite a 
while in this particular business because of the recent increase of 
aluminum for storm windows. 

Have vou been buying from Aluminum Air Seal all of the time you 
have been in business? 

Mr. Srewarr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Have you been here this morning and have you 
heard the testimony in regard to prices 

Mr. Stewart. That is right, sir. 

Senator Moopy. Have you felt or have you had the same complaint 
about the price that Mr. Rose, for example, had? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; I don’t have the same complaint. 

Senator Moopy. You feel that the price of Aluminum Air Seal is 
all right? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, we could always get prices lower so far as that 
is concerned. 

Senator Moopy. Did you say you could always get prices lower? 

Mr. Srewarrt. I mean, after all you always want to get down into 
a lower stage if possible. 

Senator Moopy. You would like to have lower prices? 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. 

Senator Moopy. But you feel these prices are all right? 

Mr. Stewart. But we feel the services they are rendering such as 
that you don’t have to carry a large supply of aluminum, which 
requires a lot of money, and so forth, and being a small concern we 
just didn’t have that amount of money to go out and buy so many 
feet of this type of extrusion, where, after all, there are around 30 to 35 
different types of extrusions that are required in this individual 
window or practically any window. 

Senator Moony. I see, and they are your only supplier? 

Mr. Srewarr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Moopy. As a matter of fact. under the Government 
regulations you could not get aluminum from anybody else, could you? 

Mr. Stewart. That is night. 

Senator Moopy. So if you should take the position that the price 
was unreasonable and decide not to buy, you merely have the alterna- 
tive of going out of business and using up your present inventory, 
is that right? 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. sir. 
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Mr. Lone. How much did you say you were allotted for the third 
quarter of 1951, sir? 

Mr. Stewari. Around 45,000 pounds. 

Mr. Lone. How many pounds have you been receiving quarterly 
from Aluminum Air Seal since that time? 

Mr. Srewarr. I couldn’t say offhand. I haven’t got it broken 
down. Ihave got it broken down in figures as to the amount of money 
that was spent. 

Mr. Lone. Generally, would you run that down? 

Mr. Srewarr. Well, 1 can give you a good example. During 
the last quarter of 1950 and the last quarter of 1951 the comparison 
is in October of 1950, we bought $22,000 worth of aluminum; in 1951 
we bought $16,000. 

Mr. Lona. Actually only a cut of, sav, at the outside of 25 percent 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes. 

Senator Moopy. Were the prices the same? 

Mr. Stewart. That is right, sir. But as of November, in Nov- 
ember, 1950, we bought $46,000 worth of aluminum and in 1951 
we only received $18,000 worth of aluminum, and in December of 
1950 we bought $28,000, and in 1951 we bought $13,000. 

Mr. Lona. That is a little less than 50 percent. 

Mr. Stewart. In November and December. 

Mr. Lone. While other people in the industry were operating 
at less than 20 percent. 

Mr. Srewarr. Well, your $46,000 to $18,000 is probably around 
30 to 40 percent. 

Mr. Lona. It is still considerably higher than the level at which 
other independent fabricators in the industry were operating. 

Mr. Srewart. It may be a little higher, sir. 

Senator Moopy. It is certainly higher than those who have testified 
that they are down to 10 or 15 percent of their oper ations. 

Mr. oe Would perhaps an explanation of the difference in those 
figures be in a general business recession rather than Aluminum Air 
Seal’ 3 ability to supply you with aluminum? 

Mr. Srewarr. Well, they never gave us all the aluminum we wanted 
for the simple reason that we alwavs had dealers coming in, always had 
salesmen coming in, applying for jobs, and we never did hire them 
because we felt that the future couldn’t warrant takng care of what 
we did have. 

Mr. Lone. What has been the changes in your employment sinc« 
June of 1950? 

MreSrewarr. In the peak of our production, which we hit the last 
quarter of 1950, we hit around 1,300 windows a week, and emploved 
around 20 to 25 people. As of today we have, and even in the last 
3 to 4 months, we have been down to 10, and at the present time we 
are down to 5 people in our shop. 

Senator Moopy. Is that because you cannot get aluminum or be- 
cause of a general fall-off in vour mi arket? 


Mr STEWART. Well a Little bit ol each, uit | Say we have hot been 
pushing. We have not been out advertising like we should have dur- 
ine rour pe val season We were ee nding any whe re from 1 the at ich- 
borhood of two or three thousand dollars a week in advertising Now, 


J YuCcssS We don’ I spend Lwo or futes hundred dollars i wee k 
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Senator Moopy. In other words, that is a great tribute to the value 
of advertising, is it not? 

Mr. Stewart. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Moopy. When you do not advertise you do not get your 
market? 

Mr. Srrwart. We don’t feel we get the material there to keep 
going. 

Senator Moopy. Understand I am not taking issue with your policy; 
I am just pointing out that when you do not advertise you do not sell 
anything. 

Mr. Stewart. That is right, definitely. 

Mr. Lona. Would you say it worked a considerable hardship on 
your company having to pay the Aluminum Air Seal from 65 to 70 
cents a pound while you could buy it from independent extruders at, 
say, 40 to 45? 

Mr. Stewart. I didn’t catch the first part of your question. 

Mr. Lone. Does it work a hardship on a company having to do that, 
having to buy from Aluminum Air Seal at 65 to 70 cents a pound 
whereby if you had an allotment from the National Production Au- 
thority you could buy it from independent extruders in fairly small 
amounts for as little as 42 to 43 cents a pound? 

Mr. Stewart. I would say, no, for the simple reason that the 
amount of money that would be necessary to carry a large inventory, 
we can turn around and use in our advertising program and get more 
sales. 

Senator Moopy. Well, Mr. Stewart, did you tell Mr. Amis of the 
committee staff that the necessity for having to purchase your alumi- 
num from Aluminum Air Seal worked a considerable hardship on the 
company, as you have to pay Aluminum Air Seal approximately 60 
or 70 cents a pound, where you could buy it from independent extrud- 

ers for 42 or 43 cents? 

Mr. Srewarr. I don’t remember saying that, 

Senator Moopy. You do not remember? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Senator Moopy. All right, thank you. 

Is Mr. Katzman or Mr. Webster here? 

Mr. Napter. I represent the Aluminum Air Seal, and I think Mr. 
Horsch is more familiar with the information desired. 

Senator Moopy. Will you all come forward, please? 

Do you, and each of you, solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give to the committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Karzman. I do. 

Mr. Horscu. I do. 

Senator Moopy. Are you going to testify? 

Mr. Napier. No. 
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TESTIMONY OF PAUL HORSCH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY EMANUEL KATZMAN, PRESIDENT, ALUMINUM AIR 
SEAL MANUFACTURING CO., AND MURRAY NADLER, COUNSEL 


Senator Moopy. Will vou state vour name, please, and your 
business? 

Mr. Horscu. My name is Paul Horsch. I om assistant secretary 
f Aluminum Air Seal Manufacturing Co. 

Senator Moopy. Would vou state yvour name, please? 

Mr. Napier. Murray A. Nadler, counsel for Aluminum Air Seal. 

Mr. Katzman. Emanuel Katzman. I am president of Aluminum 
Air Seal Co. 

Senator Moopy. Mr. Katzman, whom do you want to have speak 
for your company? 

Mr. Karzman. Mr. Horsch can speak for our company. 

Senator Moopy. Mr. Horsch, will vou describe the nature of the 
business of your company? 

Mr. Horscu. Yes. This company was formed in 1947 to manu- 
facture aluminum combination storm windows. Late in 1947 it 
became apparent to us that the future in the storm window field was 
not in completely fabricating and assembling the window at a central 
point, and trying to distribute a finished window made to specifications 
to outlying districts. We decided that the KD, the knock-down 
operation, which the trade calls KD 

Senator Moopy. What does “KD” mean? 

Mr. Horscu. Knock down. It is a KD operation; it is a knock- 
down operation. 

Now, there are many variations of it. Some tvpes of KD opera- 
tions, in some types, the distributor will order a specific size of window, 
and the pieces will come to him cut to length, partially fabricated, 
holes in them—-that is the one extreme. 

We are completely at the other extreme. What we furnish is 
nothing but the raw extrusions, anodized in full lengths, 12-foot, 
13-foot lengths, plus randoms, plus the component parts to assemble 
the window. 

Senator Moopy. Do you consider that the people to whom you sell 
these full-length extrusions are fabricators or merely distributors of 
your product? 

Mr. Horscu. Let me say that for the first half of 1951 we considered 
them strictly as not manufacturers. We considered ourselves as the 
users of aluminum under M-7. 

Senator Moopy. Now, you say you considered them in the first 
half of 1951. What did you consider them in the second half of 1951? 

Mr. Horscu. We considered them that until NPA came along and 
said—first of all, under CMP we were told at a meeting in Cleveland 
to have them file as manufacturers. There was a great deal of confu- 
sion, as everybody in the industry will tell you, during the first 9 
months of 1951 as to what constituted a manufacturer of storm 
windows. 

Senator Moopy. I think there is still some confusion along that 
line. 

Mr. Horscu. I think there is a great deal of confusion, sir. 
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Senator Moopy. That is correct. You say you considered them as 
manufacturers, as distributors, in the first half of 1951? 

Mr. Horscw. Under M-7. 

Senator Moopy. Yes. Then, you sav they were classified as man- 
ufacturers, is that correct? 

Mr. Horscu. That is correct. 

Senator Moopy. And they were given allocations? 

Mr. Horscu. That is right. 

Senator Moopy. Did vou consider that a correct classification? 

Mr. Horscn. Actually; no 

Senator Moopy. You did not? 

Mir. Horscnu. No. 

Senator Moopy. And later in the vear that decision was reversed 
and the NPA decided these people were not prime manufacturers, and 
returned or put into effect this svstem whereby they would be 

Mr. Horscn. That is right. 

Senator Moopy (continuing). Listed as distributors of your com- 
pany and not prime manufacturers, is that right? 

Mr. Horscu. Right. 

Senator Moony. Did you seek to bring about that change in regu- 
lation? 

Mr. Horscu. No, sir. 

Senator Moopy. You did not? 

Mr. Horscn. No, sir 

Senator Moopy. Why do vou feel that that ehange was made? Do 
you know why that change was made? 

Mr. Horscu. I don’t know. I think the others in NPA are prob- 
ably more qualified to testify than I. 

Senator Moopy. Yes, because they made the change. 

Mr. Horscu. Let me say this: We would have absolutely no argu- 
ment if a clear-cut decision were made. Make it either fish or fowl. 
We exerted no pressure of any kind; we wrote no letters, we talked to 
nobody. 

Senator Moopy. You say you talked to nobody? 

Mr. Horscu. No, sir. 

Senator Moopy. I see, so that although vou agree with the decision 
that the NPA made, vou testify here that you did nothing to bring 
that decision about? 

Mr. Horscu. No, sir. 

Senator Moopy. And that vou would not protest if the decision 
were reversed so long as it was a clear-cut decision, is that correct? 

Mr. Horscu. Correct. 

Senator Moopy. Has that decision not been of financial benefit to 
vour company, Mr. Horseh? 

Mr. Horscu. I don’t think so 

Senator Moopy. You heard the testimony of Mr. Rose here? 

Mr. Horscu. Yes Mir. Rose is a very special case. Mr. Rose 
buys a thousand windows—was buying a thousand windows a week. 
That is about 10,000 pounds of aluminum a week. A man who 
can buy 10,000 pounds of aluminum a week can afford to buy his 
extrusions outside because the one big element in the price of an 
aluminum extrusion is the quantities extra. 

Senator \Mloopy. Yes, IT understand. 

\lr. Horscu. | bee vour pardon? 
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Senator Moopy. I understand that. 

Mr. Horscu. If a man wants to buy 300 pounds, let us say, of : 
shape, it is going to cost him 27 cents a pound extra from Aleoa. If 
he wants to buy LOO pounds ot a shape it is vorng to cost him, | believe, 
scents a pound extra 

Mr. Lone. How about from the independent extruders, though, 


Mr. Horseh? 
Mr. Horscu. The same thing exactly I don’t know any independ- 
ent extruder who e extras are less than Aleou 
To finish answering the question, with the possible exception of 
the last maybe 8 weeks when the aluminum extrusion business has 
gone down and, possibly, the boys are getting a little hungry, I will 
say prior too Wee 





Ss ago there Was ho one, to the hest Of my\ knowl- 
edge, selling at any quantity extras under Alcoa 

Senator Moopy. Mr. Horsch, you say these people are distributors 
and, obviously, some of them are very small operators. Do vou 
consider that Mr. Rose’s case, where he buys that much aluminum 
and actually fabricates it with his own material, should be classified 
as a distributor or do you feel in his case there ought to be a reversal 
of this ruling, and that he should be designated as a prime manu- 
facturer? 

Mr. Horscu. We would not object at all 

Senator Moopy. You would not object at all? 

Mr. Horscn. Not at all. 

Mr. Lone. Do you consider the Aluminum Air Seal Co. to be a 
fabricator? 

Mr. Horses. Yes 

Mr. Lone. By what action of that company would you say it con- 
stitutes a fabrication process? 

Mr. Horscu. By the action of NPA in classifying them as such 

Mr. Lone. But vou will admit that is the onlv basis for calling 

luminum Air Seal a fabricator? 

Mr. Horsen. Will vou define a fabricator: 

Mr. Lona. I am not here to define one 

Mir. Horscu. Well, vou are asking me to 

Mr. Long. I am asking, do you consider it to be one? 

You are familiar with the industry; vou are a technician in this 
industry. You have been in it for a number of vears 

Mr. Horsen. Are vou asking me personally? 

Mr. Lone. Yes 

Mr. Horscu. Personally I believe they are 

Mr. Lone. And vet they receive it from the Trimedge Co., do 
nothing to it but anodize it and box it and ship it out. 

Mr. Horsen. That is right. 

Mr. Lona. By the technical determination by the NPA vou received 
the allotment for, say, 30 other companies? 

Mr. Horscn. That is right 

Mr. Lone. And they, in turn, have to purchase it from you, since 
you are their historical supplier’ 

Mr. Horscn. No. Since we hold a patent on that window 

Mr. Lona. Yes 

Mr. Horscu. You remember we developed it 

Mr. Lona. They have no other choice in the matter but to buy 
their extrusions from you. 
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Mr. Horscu. They can buy windows wherever they want to buy 
them. 

Mr. Lona. K. D. windows? 

Mr. Horscu. Of course. 

Mr. Lona. Who is going to sell the windows to them, Mr.’ Horsch? 

Mr. Horscu. Would you like me to take you to a half,dozen places 
to see 

Mr. Lona. Yes; I can name companies at this place—— 

Mr. Horscn. No; 1 don’t mean Aluminum Air Seal. 

Mr. Lona. I am speaking of other companies. 

Mr. Horscn. Yes. 

Mr. Lona. I have a list of them here that have in the past increased 
the number of distributors that they have, surely. Let us go from 
that point for a moment down to the question as to how you have 
been able to keep the so-called distributors of Aluminum Air Seal at 
this level, the least at which we brought it down, to be 50 percent, 
while the other companies, such as Mr. Hunter’s and the other 
companies in the industry have suffered severe hardship. The 
companies that are your distributors do not seem to have suffered 
this hardship. 

Mr. Horscnu. Well, let me get one premise first. Are you starting 
out on the premise that Aluminum Air Seal has prospered greatly while 
the Hunter Manufacturing Co. has not in this period? 

Mr. Lone. Not at all, sir. IT am saving that generally speaking 
the distributors of your company do not seem to have suffered the 
hardships that other fabricators in the industry have suffered. 

Mr. Horscu. Does Mr. Hunter have any fabricators? 

Mr. Lona. He has distributors—no; he has no fabricators. He is 
a fabricator himself, a manufacturer. 

Mr. Horscu. Have vou taken testimony from his distributors? 

Mr. Lona. From his distributors? Yes; I have talked to them 
personally. 

Mr. Horscu. But there has been no testimony here of 

Mr. Lona. I am not interested in other companies; I am interested 
in your company, sir. 

Mr. Horscu. I am saying, first of all, the Aluminum Air Seal 
distributor, I don’t believe, and it has not been proved here, that the 
Aluminum Air Seal distributor has got a bit more of his normal share 
of aluminum than the Hunter Manufacturing distributor has. 

Mr. Lona. Do vou deny that they have, sir? 

Mr. Horscn. I say it has not been proved. 

Mr. Lone. Do you feel that they have, sir? I am asking you 
whether you deny it or not. 

Mr. Horscu. No, I don’t deny it. 

Mr. Lone. Right, sir; that is my point. 

Mr. Horscnu. But I say—vou are starting on an assumption that 
has not been proved here. 

Mr. Lone. Do you admit it? 

Mr. Horscn. Do T admit what? 

Mr. Lone. That the distributors of Aluminum Air Seal Co. have 
received more aluminum than generally small fabricators in the 
industry? 

Mr. Horscn. Not at all. 
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Mr. Lone. Let us go through the allotments that the Aluminum 
Air Seal Co. has received from the NPA. 

Mr. Horscu. Let me say one other thing. The main reason that 
Aluminum Air Seal has been able to supply certain distributors more 
is because the two major distributors of Aluminum Air Seal were lost. 

Mr. Lone. Who were they? 

Mr. Horscu. Mr. Rose, and Gild-N-Son in New Jersey. 

Mr. Lona. What is the name of the company in New Jersey? 

Mr. Horscu. Gild-N-Son in New Jersey. 

Mr. Lone. Did they quit the business or what? 

Mr. Horscu. No, sir; they are still in business. They went out 
and bought their own dies. Where they get their aluminum we 
don’t know. 

Mr. Lona. In the third quarter of 1951 how much did you request 
from the NPA, do you know, sir? 

Mr. Horscu. Will you wait until I get my figures? The request 
was for 1,678,050 pounds. 

Mr. Lone. Then how much was allotted to you on the basis of that 
request? 

Mr. Horscu. 320,760 pounds. 

Mr. Lone. Would you go one step further and tell me the number 
of pounds received by your company during the same quarter? 

Mr. Horscu. 479,808 pounds. 

Mr. Lona. That would make an excess of receipts over allotment 
of approximately 150,000 pounds for that particular quarter; is that 
right, sir? 

Mr. Horscu. Not all of that 479,000 was against that allocation. 

Mr. Lona. No, sir. I am saying as receipts for the particular 
quarter by your company, they would exceed the amount allotted 
to you. 

Mr. Horscu. Allotted to us? 

Mr. Lona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horscn. Allotted to Air Seal but not to Air Seal’s customers 

Mr. Lona. At that time that was the allotment that Mr. Kantor 
and the other gentlemen were speaking of. 

Mr. Horscn. That is right. 

Mr. Lona. You had received their allotment? 

Mr. Horscu. That is right. 

Mr. Lona. In addition to that fact you had received an allotment 
for Aluminum Air Seal Co.? 

Mr. Horscu. The figure I gave you was Aluminum Air Seal’s 
allotment, 320,000. 

Mr. Lona. On what basis did Aluminum Air Seal Co. get an allot- 
ment at that time; my point being that it appears to me they are 
getting two allotments, one allotment to the Aluminum Air Seal based 
upon their own fabricators and, secondly, these fabricators, in turn, 
getting an allotment of their own, and giving it to Aluminum Air Seal. 
I did not understand that. 

Mr. Horscu. That is right 

Mr. Lona. So actually they were receiving twice as much for an 
allotment. I am not questioning the legality of it. 

Mr. Horscn. No; not twice as much. 

Mr. Lona. Well, considerably more, in excess of 150,000 pounds 
more than was allotted to Aluminum Air Seal. 
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Mr. Horscu. That is correct. 

Mr. Lone. Would you say, looking at it in retrospect, that was in 
violation of the regulations existing at that time? 

Mr. Horscnr. No, sir. 

Mr. Lone. Would you say that it was, perhaps, a little ethically 
wrong? 

Mr. Horscu. No; not at all. 

Mr. Lone. Did you receive an allotment from the fabricators 
individually and then also receive an allotment directly from the 
National Production Authority on the basis of the material furnished 
to those people? 

Senator Moopy. Did vou receive two allotments for the same 
amount of material? 

Mr. Horscu. For the same job? No, sir. We received one allot- 
ment only. 

Senator Moopy. You received one allotment only; and your fabri- 
cator received one allotment, so that there were two allotments as- 
signed theoretically for the same job; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Horscu. No; 1 don’t agree to that. 

Mir. Lone. How do vou account for that 

Mr. Horscn. You see, what happens is that the NPA at a meeting 
in Cleveland advised—we laid out our whole program. They ad- 
vised our distributors to file as manufacturers, which they did. 

Mr. Lona. Surely. 

Mr. Horscn. And they got an allotment. 

Mr. Lone. And you also, as Aluminum Air Seal Co., received an 
allotment? 

Mr. Horscu. Of course 

Mr. Lone. But the same windows were supposed to be made. 

Mr. Horscu. No. 

Senator Moopy. What is that? 

Mr. Horscn. There is no assumption there is a duplication, 

Senator Moopy. ] beg your pardon? 

Mr. Horscu. There is no assumption that it was a duplicate. 

Senator Moopy. Was your allotment based on the historic use of 
aluminum in your business, which included the use of aluminum by 
those particular distributors or fabricators? 

Mr. Horscu. Of course. That is, we didn’t know upon what basis 
the NPA made the allotment. When we filed our application we 
filled in the blanks exactly as they were asked for. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Horsch, you had worked for the NPA, you know 
that is not right. Hadn’t you worked in the NPA before that time? 

Mr. Horscu. Not in this division. 

Mr. Lone. All right. 

Senator Moopy. Well, I think for the record, what division did 
you work in? 

Mr. Horscu. Aluminum-Magnesium Division, across the street. 

Mr. Lone. For the Fourth quarter of 1951, let us take those com- 
parable figures, Mr. Horsch. 

Mr. Horscu. All right. 

Mr. Lone (continuing). First, the amount requested from NPA 
and then the pounds allotted, and then the pounds received. Will 
you give me that? 
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Mr. Horscu. The amount requested, 1,704,258 pounds. We 
were given a total allotment of 235,342 pounds. 

Mr. Lone. Then how much did you receive into the Aluminum 
Air Seal Co. during that particular period? 

Mr. Horscu. We received 556,374 pounds. 

Mr. Lone. Do you want to explain, sir—would you explain, please 
the excess of over 300,000 pounds over the amount that was allotted 
to you? 

Mr. Horscew. Our dealers gave to us in the third and fourth 
quarters—I have not added it here—as nearly as I can add it here, 
it is a shade over 500,000 pounds in the two quarters 

Senator Moopy. As | understand it, if I may go back, Mr. Horsch 
for a moment, you made your request for an allocation of aluminum 
and, of course, you wanted to get as much as you could for your 
business, in line with defense needs, and you made your request based 
on the historic use of aluminum in your business, which included the 
use Of aluminum by these fabricators or, as you call them, distributors 
is that right? 

Mr. Horseu. Right. 

Senator Moopy Then, when they wer classified temporarily as 
prime manufacturers, based on the same historic situation they also 
received an allocation of aluminum in addition; is that correct? 

Mr. Horscu. We don’t know what their allocation was based on 
I didn’t see anv of their applications. I ean give you the history 
of the thing here. 

Senator Moopy. Did vou instruct them to put in the request tor it? 

Mr. Horscn. | bee pardon? ’ 

Senator Moopy. Did vou instruct them to put the request in? 

Mr. Horscu. I will read you exactly what we instructed them 
On May 28 we wrote them: 


Please be advised that we have tl late filed Form CMP-4B i: ordal 
with CMP regulatio Nos. 1 through 4 

Please be advised that if and when we are given an allocation of aluminum we 
will notify vou what our total allocation in pounds per month will be for 
34 Tri \-Seal manufacturing plants 


Senator Moopy \Lay | interrupt there, please? When you filed 
that, you knew that the allecation that vou would receive would bi 
based on a percentage of the historic use of aluminum by your com- 
pany, did you not? 

Mr. Horsew. We presumed that. 

Senator Moopy. Part of the historie use of aluminum by your 
company was these operations which were carried on by these various 
other fabricators and distributors? 

Mr. Horscw. Of course; that is right. 

Senator Moopy. So that vou were getting or would get whatever 
the percentage allocation might be by the NPA—is it not true that 
you would be getting a percentage of a volume of business which 
included the operations of all of these various fabricators? 

Mr Horse ms That is correct. 

Senator Moopy. That is correct? 

Mr. Horseuw. Yes 

Senator Moopy. And in addition to that then do 1 understand that 
you sug sted to them that as prime manufacturers they also should 
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Mr. Horscu. Not vet. 

Senator Moopy. Not vet? 

Mr. Horscu. This letter that I am reading here tells them we have 
filed. It is not necessary for them to file. 

Senator Moopy. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Horscu (reading): 

I sincerely hope that we will be given a sufficient amount of metal to fulfill 


your requirements subject to the restrictions that NPA and CMP may prescribe. 
Yours very truly 





that went to every one of the 34. 

Senator Moopy. I see. 

Mr. Horscu. Now on June 12, 2 weeks later, 2 weeks and a day 
later, this went again to the same 34, to all dealers: 

Gentlemen, A previous letter was sent you dated May 28, 1951, whereby we 
had advised you that the Aluminum Air Seal Manufacturing Co. had filed all the 
necessary forms for our allocations of aluminum. Air Seal’s legal counsel attended 
a meeting Friday, June 8, 1951, in Cleveland, Ohio, and has now advised us that 
it will be necessary for all of the 34 manufacturing plants to file CM P4B. 

That is exactly what they were told at the meeting in Cleveland 
with NPA. 

You see what happens is if these people file and get allotments we 
have no guaranty that they are going to bring them to us. When one 
of our dealers or distributors gets an allotment he has every right to 
take that allotment to anybody in the country that will give him the 
metal. 

Senator Moopy. Of course. 

Mr. Horscu. So that we have no right to assume that in their 
filing, after they get it, they will bring it to us. We hope they will 
bring it to us, and I think most of them did. 

Senator Moopy. But in your application, however, for an alloca- 
tion of material to Air Seal, you had included the historical amounts 
used by those fabricators, distributors, had you not? 

Mr. Horscu. Of course. 

Senator Moopy. I understand that you were asked to do that 
before they were classified as prime manufacturers? 

Mr. Horscu. That is right. 

Senator Moopy. I am not necessarily taking issue with what you 
did. I am just pointing out that what happened was, first, vou did 
file an application based on the historical background, which included 
the amounts of the aluminum which these companies had used, and 
then, in addition, NPA reached a determination as to how large a 
percentage of the production of all aluminum users in the country of 
this type could have, and then, having done that, they then came in 
and said, ‘‘ Now, file independently.”” So the impression one might 
well take from that would be that for whatever reason, the result was 
that you got your proportionate allocation based on the total historic 
use of aluminum, and then, in addition to that, through these other 
distributors, you got an additional amount. 

Mr. Horscu. Yes. 

Senator Moony. That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Horscu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moopy. So, in effect, on the historic basis you did get, in 
effect, a double allotment to the extent to which these people were 
allotted amounts individually; is that right? 
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Mr. Horscu. That is right. 

Senator Moopy. Then later, without any application from you, 
NPA changed its ruling, perhaps for that reason, and said that these 
were distributors, not manufacturers, therefore getting it back to a 
single allotment for a single proportion of a historic base—that is 
what should happen; is that right? 

Mr. Horscn. That is right. I presume so; I don’t know what 
their basis was. 

Senator Moopy. That would be the logical assumption. So, the 
fact is that during that period, a rather important period in 1951, you, 
for whatever reason, you did get a-double allotment to the extent 
that these people used metal; is that right? 

Mr. Horscu. That is right. 

Mr. Lone. Did you personally feel that NPA had intended such 
a result? 

Mr. Horscn. No, I don’t think they did. 

Mr. Lone. You saw this technicality in the law and took advantage 
of it? 

Mr. Horscu. Yes. 

Mr. Lona. That is my point. 

Let us go into the first quarter of 1952 now, if you would, sir. 

Mr. Horscu. The application called for 1,505,919 pounds. 

Mr. Lone. Repeat that, please, sir 

Mr. Horsew. 1,505,919. The allotment was 140,000 pounds. 

Mr. Lone. How much did you receive, sir? 

Mr. Horscu. We received 156,727 pounds against our own orders. 
I want to keep the record clear on this. We did receive other material 
also from outside allotments which were not included in these figures. 
[ did not know that until I came here, that those figures are not 
included. Actually we were not asked to bring receiving records and, 
therefore, 1 didn’t take the trouble to verify them. You asked for 
purchases. 

Mr. Lone. That is right. 

Mr. Horscuw. And allotments. I have complete records on those. 
1 will not swear to the completeness of this record here. 

Senator Moopy. Mr. Horsch, how much aluminum did your 
company get by this procedure, extra aluminum? 

Mr. Horscu. Well, | would say roughly a half-million pounds. 

Senator Moopy. About a half-million pounds? 

Mr. Horscu. Yes. 

Mr. Lone. Was there any price increase by Aluminum Air Seal 
since January 1951? 

Mr. Horscu. No, sir; there has been a decrease. 

Mr. Lona. | beg vour pardon? 

Mr. Horscu. There has been a decrease. 

Mr. Lona. There has? 

Senator Moopy. One question. Mr. Rose points out that your 
price is 60 or 75 cents, whereas he could buy extrusions for 42 cents, 
and he protested he could buy them in the amounts he wants them 
for that amount, and you agree that he could if he wanted to do so. 
What service does your company provide other than providing 
materials in small amounts so that little people can get it for that 
extra increase in price? 
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Mr. Horscn. There are a number of considerations to take into 
account. Number one, we developed the window from scratch. It 
is a completely individual window. There is no window like it. It 
is the only window on the market which is sold KD in that form. 

Senator Moopy. You apparently do believe in advertising. 

Mr. Horscu. That is right. 

We do spend a great deal of money on national advertising. All of 
the corner keys, all the gadgets that go along with the window, were 
developed by us. The window has five patents on it. 

Now, just to amplify a little bit, Mr. Rose’s statement that he can 
buy aluminum now for 42 cents is possibly true. It was not true 
prior to 3 weeks ago. Prior to 3 weeks ago Alcoa, to the best of my 
knowledge, was the only extruder in the country who was selling at 
so low a price, and to get that price recuired 30,000 pounds of one 
item for shipment at one time, and today if you want to buy from 
Alcoa, you are in the July schedule, and the little man simply can- 
not afford to sit around and wait. There are 35 separate dies that 
Air Seal owns and that go into the window business for Air Seal. 

For a man to carry inventory to purchase in sufficient quantities 
and to carry inventory, it is prohibitive for a small operator. It is 
much cheaper for him to operate under a set-up such as Air Seal’s. 

Mr. Lone. Are you in a position to speak for Trimedge as well as 
for Air Seal? 

Mr. Horscu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lone. Has Trimedge at any time accepted orders, purchase 
orders for aluminum window extrusions with deliveries scheduled in 
the first 2 months of the third quarter of 1951 without the necessary 
NPA certification upon it? 

Mr. Horscu. No, let there be no question on that one. Let us go 
a little further on this price. [See appendix I, p. 101.] 

The raw extrusions could be bought at a base price from Bohn, 
Kaiser, Reynolds, Detroit Gasket, I say up to 3 weeks ago they could 
have been bought, for an average base price of 46 cents a pound 
not 42, but 46. Today, with the competition that is in the extrusion 
industry, 42; ves. 

Now, at 46 cents a pound, there are 5 feet of metal in a window 
[ am sorrrv, there are 5 feet of metal in a pound of the average extru- 
sion, 2 cents a pound is not a prohibitive price for anodizing. The 
metal was all anodized when Air Seal sold it, so if you take 46 and 
add 10 cents to it for anodizing, it brings it a whole lot closer to your 
selling price of 65—it 1s down now, but | am talking about 3 weeks 
ago—to your selling price of 65 than the 42 cents. 

Mr. LONG. How much do vou charge does Trimedge charge you 
for the same extrusions? 

Mr. Horscn. The same as we charge any other customers of com- 
mercial extrusions. We have a published price list. 

Mr. Lone. What is that price? 

Mr. Horscn. That price list is the same as Bohn’s, the same as 
Detroit Gasket; it is a litthe under Reynolds, and it is considerably 
over Alcoa's. , 

Mr. Lone. How much is it? 

Mr. Horscn. The average price is 46 cents a pound on window 
extrusions, base. If you buy a thousand pounds it is another 8 cents. 
If vou buy 2,000 pounds, it is 4 cents. If you buy 500 pounds, it is 
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17 cents. If you buy 300 pounds, it goes up to 27 cents, and for the 
small man who has to buy 35 dies, 35 extrusions, he just can’t afford 
to do it. 

Senator Moopy. IT understand the trade practice of lower prices for 
large allotments, but isn’t it a Very great handicap LO place on the 
small-business man to have a margin of 27 cents for a man who might 
want just a small amount of aluminum? He might need it, just a 
small amount What is the justification for that, as a matter of 
curiosity, for a price like that? 

Mr. Horscn. Just as a matter of information, an extrusion press is 
an awful big animal, and the basic process is squeezing metal out 
through an orifice into a di Now, to change from one die to anothet 
you have 15 men on the press crew, and a horribly expensive piece of 
equipment that is adding up your burden awfully fast. 

To change a die, the press has to be stopped, this die has to be 
pull d out, the die that is in there, and another die has to be brough 


in, the correct size billets have to be put in the furnace. The first two 
billets that vou run through, thes are scrap, Vou just iorget about 
those, and if the die is running well you are lucky. But you have to 


count on a half-hour of that press time to get that next die operating 
properly and that is why nobody in the IUSUPY Can afford to sell 


without those quantity extras It is reallv a set up charge IS Vehat 
it is 

senatol \loop. You make all of Vou! suli on the tailored basis 
Don’t vou have any extrusions in stock? 

Nir. Horscu. Ob, no 

Senator Moopy. No extrusions? 

Mr. HOrscu. Now, Trimedge—when I say we don’t, Trimedge, thi 
extruder, does no Trimedge also has a fabricating unit which makes 
polished nolding vad trun Wi ao Carry sLOCK On polished 1} olding 
and trim 

Senator Moopy \Iy point is that if vou were making this as a 
single tailor-made operation, ves; I can see why the burden on a 
small amount would be too heavy LO carry at th ordinary price 


But itis a little more difficult to understand how if a standard prod 
is bought in a small amount why it should be in such 
Mr. Horscu. It is not a standard product, thou 
Senator Moopy. It is not a standard prod I 
Nr Horscu NO; there are no standard WlnGOW eXLFUSION 
j idge we have 500 different dies We Trim ( have 500 different 
dies from different window manufacturers 


sSehnatol \loopy Thank you very miu hh. 


Mir. Horscn. Mav I say ju t one other word? So far as the pri 
is concerned, the advent of NPA or controls had no effect on the price 
of Air Seal windows The objection that is, the differential price 


alway: existed. 
senator \Loop\ | understand that. but the obie LIO! that ha 


been voiced here this morning is that people have b forced to buy 
through historical suppliers when they actually were prime manufa 
Lurers 

Nii Horscu. That is true: u they are classified as prime mManulac 


turers, then they can buy wherever they choo 
Senator Moopy. I know, but thev have been forced 
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Mr. Horscu. But they will have to make their own window. Mr. 
Rose is infringing our patent at this point, and I think Mr. Nadler 
will get around to suing one of these days, but there is nothing in the 
world that indicates he cannot go out and make his own window, but 
if he has to make the Air Seal window, he has to make arrangements 
with Air Seal. That is a patented product and he cannot make that 
window any more than I can go out and make the Ford automobile. 
There are lots of patents involved there. 

Senator Moopy. So you are really charging this differential in 
price, so far as the large amounts are concerned in the amounts Mr. 
Rose wants to buy, he could get it for 42 cents, and you are saying 
that the 50 percent mark-up that he would have to pay, or more, is 
a matter of your patent product, is that right? 

Mr. Horscu. Now, wait, he cannot get anodized aluminum for 42 
cents, not even Mr. Rose. He gets bare aluminum. 

Senator Moopy. 52 cents. 

Mr. Horscu. Anodized 52. 

Senator Moopy. Anodized would make it 52. 

Mr. Horscn. And he has to buy 30,000 pounds of a section at a 
clip to get that price. 

Senator Moopy. I understand that. He indicates that is in line 
with the size of his business, but he indicates 

Mr. Horscu. | mean that 

Senator Moopy. Just a minute. 

Mr. Horscu. Yes. 

Senator Moopy. You are saying that man or anyone else who buys 
in that quantity if he wants to make your windows has ta, pay a 
charge of 52 to 65 or 70 cents as, in effect, your patent charge. 

Mr. Horscu. Not nee essarily. I say if Mr. Rose would come to 
us and say, “Would you license me,” I sort of think we would work 
out a deal with him. I can’t speak for the company. 

Senator Moopy. Would you license him? 

Mr. Horscu. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Moopy. Would you license him? 

Mr. Horscna. I sort of think we would. 1 can’t speak for the com- 
pany. I say he never approached us. 

Senator Moopy. If you license him, how much would you charge 
him? 

Mr. Napier. We would have to sit down and consider it. 

Senator Moopy. How much do you charge your other licensees? 

Mr. Horscu. We don’t license any body. Everybody else we 
sell our extrusions, but I say that is part of the contract. But an 
operator the size of Rose would want to come in and say, “I can buy 
my extrusions outside here, but I want to make the Air Seal window. 
What will you charge me just to license me to make the window?” 
and the company would sit down and talk with him. But the com- 
pany isn’t going to let him go out and buy extrusions outside, use the 
benefit of our advertising and our patents. He is doing it now, but 
the company isn’t going to continue to let him do it and not charge 
him for it. 

Mr. Lona. He is not using vour dies now, is he? 

Mr. Horscu. He is using duplicates of our dies. He is using sec- 
tions that we patented. 

Mr. Lone. He made his dies just exactly like yours? 
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Mr. Horscn. Sure, he took our sections and duplicated them. 

Mr. Lone. Let us go on to Trimedge for a minute. Do they sell 
to the Warner Manufacturing Co.? 

Mr. Horscu. Yes. 

Mr. Lone. During the vear 1951 did they charge Warner any 
premium price about which you know? 

Mr. Horscu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lone. What was the basis for that? 

Mr. Horscu. Scrap; scrap that we had to buy to get metal. 

Mr. Lone. And did you, in turn, apply under the OPS regulations 
for the authority of the Office of Price Stabilization to pe form that 
action? 

Mr. Horscu. We didn’t need to. 

Mr. Lone. You were not required to-do it? 

Mr. Horscn. No, because that procedure was established prior to 
the control period. We checked with OPS after it came in to see 
that the procedure was proper, and it was. 

Senator Moopy. That was another technicality? 

Mr. Horscu. Well, we checked with them to make sure the pro- 
cedure was right, that our prices were correct, because we had to pay 
20 cents a pound premium to get the me = 

Mr. Lona. You did not check with NPA, though, back with this 
other deal to see if you were authorized, in See to get two times 
as much aluminum as you were supposed to get? 

Mr. Horscn. No, sir. 

Mr. Lona. Right. 

Senator Moopy. Thank vou very much. 

Mr. Habbersett, do you solemnly swear the testimony you will 
give this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Hapsersetr. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM C. HABBERSETT, CHIEF, BUILDERS 
HARDWARE BRANCH, BUILDING MATERIAL DIVISION, NA- 
TIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 


Senator Moopy. Mr. Habbersett, would you state your name and 
position, please. 

Mr. Hasperserr. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to read a 
prepared statement because of the complexity of this particular 
problem. I would like to develop some of the facts as we go along, 
and try to 

Senator Moopy. How lengthy is that statement? 

Mr. Hasperserr. It will take about 12 minutes. 

Senator Moopy. All right. Would you rather summarize it and 
put it in the record? Do you think you could do that or would you 
rather read it? 

Mr. Haspersertr. No, I think the points are important enough to 
develop as we go along, because I am trving to develop a picture for 
you, sir, if I may. 

Senator Moopy. All right. 

Mr. Haspersetr. Mr. Chairman, my name is William C. Habber- 
sett, and I am serving as Chief of the Builders Hardware Branch of 
the Building Materials Division of the National Production Authority. 
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I originally undertook the responsibilities of this office on December 
10, 1950. Prior to that time I had been engaged in business as a 
manufacturer, and [ had served with the War Production Board for 
a total of 21 months. That is the background upon which I was 
asked to assume my present responsibilities. 

lam happy that I could be here today and hear the statements 
which have been made by these representatives of concerns in the 
storm window and door business. I know their problems, and can 
assure vou that I have exercised every sympathy with them. 

The seriousness of their problems hits home to me even more clearly 
because of my experiences as a small manufacturer. 

Ever since I began my services in NPA, I have attempted to meet 
my responsibilities in a way that would minimize individual hardship 
to the greatest possible degree. Frequently there have been situa- 
tions where it was very difficult to see my way clear to carry out 
these responsibilities, and, at the same time, avoid all hardships. 

In these cases I have had to make choices between different policies 
with the knowledge that any solution would leave some hardships. 

It was particularly trving for me to make decisions of that kind, 
and there have been more of these problems and decisions for this 
particular industry than any other within my particular branch. 

Senator \loopy. There is an industry here which has been hard hit 
by the aluminum shortage, as a general thing? 

Mir. Happerserr. Yes, sir 

lan very happy to +. ave this chance today to review these problems 
with ou and to deseribe the decisions that have been made. 

One of the responsibilities of the Builders Hardware Branch is to 
allocate aluminum under the controlled materials plan to individual 
concerns in this industry. 

As vou no doubt know these individual allotments are made out of 
quantities of aluminum which have previously been made available to 
this industry after the requirements of the defense and the defense- 
supporting needs had been taken into consideration. 

Unfortunately, these requirements do not leave enough aluminum 
to satisfy all of the demands of the civilian economy. Also certain 
particular civilian items, including these aluminum storm windows 
and doors, have been given less quantities of aluminum than other 
products which were considered to be more essential 

This brings us to the responsibility of allocating the small supply 
of available aluminum among the various concerns in this industry 
on as fair and equi al a basis as posal] ble. 

This responsibility has presented me with several problems. One 
of the most important problems has been to make these allotments 
ina way which would not unduly penalize any of the small-business 
enterprises within the industry, which I would say make up the major- 
ity of the concerns in the industr y itself. 

C MP allotments were started in mid-1951 on the basis of requests 
made by applicants on Form CMP 4—B. That was for the third 
quarter of that year. Prior to the processing of applications for the 
third cae. we had been requested to determine the approximate 
amount of aluminum consumed by this industry, and the size of the 
industry itself. The best information available to us on both points 
were obtained by us from a hearing before the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business, which was held in January 1951. 
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Senator Moopy. I am very glad to hear vou sav that. | think 
Senator Sparkman, the chairman of the committee, did an outstanding 
service to the country 

Mr. Hasprersetr. That is true, and we have used that, sir 

At that time it was estimated there were 75 storm window and 
door producers. 

The applications that we received in the third quarter of 1951 
totaled 153. This increase was an Immediate werning that the demand 
for material would be in excess of that anticipated, and that there was 
apparently a condition existing in the industry that was not commonly 
known In the eres In Jemiany. 

This fact was further developed in the processing of the fourth 
quarter paper, when the total number of applications received were 265 

Our division immediately began additional studies of the industry 
and its operations with the view that these increases in applications 
would Cause a serous problem 

Our studics developed the following facts: Storm windows and 
storm doors are produced by two different types of manufacturers; 
those who produce the windows and doors in a completed form, and 
those who, for economic reasons, ship their material either in knocked- 
down form or in lineal footage of aluminum shapes. 

It was also developed that the principal type of materi: al used was 
aluminum in extruded forms, and that very often a manufacturer of 
windows was also an extruder who extruded for use by himself or a 
subsidiarv, as well as extruding lineal footage for sale as such to other 
users. 

Historically this industry operated in this general manner. A man 
would design a window, have drawings made, submit those drawings 
to an aluminum extruder who would produce the dies to that particu- 
lar design for his particular shapes 

A study of the method of distribution indicated that most windows 
and doors were sold under trade names; that they were sold by manu- 
facturers having their own dealer set-up; that some manufacturers 
had distributors who, in turn, sold to retailers, and that some manu- 
facturers had subsidiary organizations working in parallel with the 
parent company. 

Those manufacturers who produced a completed window, regard- 
less of their method of distribution, senate no problem.  Distribu- 
tors or dealers who bought either the materials in knocked-down form 
or in lineal footage are those types of dealers who offered our greatest 
problem on allocating materials. 

Senator Moopy. Mr. Habbersett, when vou say a distributor 
who buys a window in lineal footage, he is really buying the window 
material, ishe not? He is not buving the window if he has to fabricate 
it, is he? 

Mr. Hanserserr. There are two wavs of looking at that, Mr. 
Chairman. One would be a definition of a manufacturer. There 
is ina CMP regulation a statement that a man—this is a general 
tatement, that a man—doing minor operations to the material he 
receives is not considered as a manufacturer. I think probably | may 
clarify that just a little bit better at a later point, si 

Senator Moopy. So that it gets down to what is a minor operation 
and what is not a minor operation 

Mr. Hasperserr. That is true 
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Senator Moopy. May I ask this: I don’t want to hurry you, and 
I want you to present this thing to the committee fully, of course, 
but I would like to ask you some questions, and there is going on in 
the Senate a debate in which I am intensely interested, and I wonder 
if there is any part of this statement that you can put in the record 
so that we can discuss this thing, or if you feel you should read it all, 
you may do so. 

Mr. Hasperserr. There are three more pages, and I will be finished. 

Senator Moopy. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Hanserserr. The foregoing statements are given you for the 
purpose of developing a picture as to the operations of this industry. 

As the number of applicants for allotments increased in the face of 
progressively decreasing amounts of material that were being allotted 
for the production of this item, we became aware of the importance 
of an administrative decision of who was a manufacturer, who was an 
assembler, and who was a retailer. If we had allocated aluminum 
to all applicants who were already established as assemblers or 
retailers and who wished to expand their activities to include manufac- 
turing, there would have been left such small quantities of aluminum 
for established manufacturing cencerns that their very existence 
would have been threatened. Incidentally, almost all of the estab- 
lished manufacturing concerns in this industry are small businesses. 

As I have pointed out, a man designing a window and having 
extrusions made from his design has created a unique product, unique 
at least unto himself. For that reason we felt and determined that 
all such people would be classified as window manufacturers even 
though they shipped the extrusions in lineal lengths. This decision 
was based upon the fact that the only items which could be produced 
from such extrusions were the windows of the design for which the 
extrusions were manufactured. In other words, there was nothing 
else that could be produced from them except that particular design. 

Senator Moopy. Mr. Habbersett, the Fisher Body Co. makes 
bodies for Buick Motor Car Co., and those particular bodies can’t 
be used for anything but Buick. Nevertheless you wouldn’t say that 
the plant that assembles the Buick motor cars was just a distributor 
of the Fisher Body Co.? That is an extreme example, but I think 
there is a parallel. If a substantial operation is performed by a 
business on a prefabricated part, that does not necessarily mean, 
does it, that the person or the business that performs a subsequent 
operation is just a distributor of the prefabricated parts? 

Mr. Hanrerserrt. | think quite often, sir, that automobile manu- 
facturers have bought cars of just the chassis only, and that they have 
put bodies onto those chassis; they have still been a distributor of 
that car, and even though they have fitted a particular body to the 
chassis of a Buick car, they are still the Buick dealer, and the car 
was Jeune for that particular purpose. The body may have been 
put on there to take care of someone’s whim, but it did not change 
the status. 

Senator Moopy. I think that you will find in the automobile 
business that the people who put the bodies on the chassis are the 
manufacturers of automobiles, and generally not the dealers. 

Mr. Hassersetrr. Well, | presume, sir, that depending on the 
product there could be a number of variations in the situations. 

Senator Moopy. I was just really making the point-——— 
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Mr. Happerserr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moopy (continuing). That the fact that a certain part is 
prefabricated for use only in a certain product does not necessarily 
mean that the final fabricator of the product is just a dealer; that is 
my only point. 

Mr. Hasrerserr. Mr. Chairman, things were so desperate with 
us during those days that anything we could hang our hat on to 
clarify this situation we were willing to accept; because, you know, 
it was really Chaotic, and anything that we could do within reason in 
that respect 

Senator Moopy. I can appreciate that you had a great problem. 

Mr. Hasserserr. As I have pointed out, this was an administra- 
tive decision which had to be made on the basis of the problem that 
we were confronted with. 

This decision naturally created some misunderstanding in_ the 
trade, particularly with those people who were doing minor opera- 
tions such as taking long lengths, cutting them to size with cut-off 
saws, but we adhered to our administrative decision to the very best 
degree possible. 

A further complication to our problem was added in November of 
1951 by the request of a manufacturer in another industry operating 
similarly to this industry. This manufacturer requested the legal 
division of NPA to rule on whether the lineal length for framing which 
this manufacturer made from aluminum sheet was a class A or a 
class B product. 

Inasmuch as the question asked was a very complex one, even 
though appearing to be simple, the legal division ruled on a strict 
interpretation of CMP Regulation 1, that such product should be 
considered an ‘A’? product. You may or may not be familiar with 
the fact that “A” products are handled differently in NPA than “B” 
products. 

Briefly, the producer of an fA” product receives his allocation from 
his customer rather than directly from NPA, on Form CMP-4B. 

This ruling meant that every assembler of storm windows and doors 
in the United States would be required either to file on Form CMP-4B 
to get an allotment of material to pass on to his supplier or to self- 
certify under the small user clause. Therefore, this ruling meant 
that many assemblers—that every assembler in the United States 
would have had to make an application or keep self-certification 
records. It was estimated that this industry, that is the one m 
question on which the legal decision was made, and other similar 
industries, including the storm window industry, would have caused 
the processing by themselves and the NPA of approximately 10,000 
pieces of paper, and that ruling would also have placed on small 
business the great burden and responsibilit, of keeping records and 
accounts just for that purpose. 

After several conferences at NPA it was determined that the admin- 
istrative policy pursued by my branch from the incorporation of 
CMP Was the best policy for all concerned. 

After rey iewl 1g this problem, the Office of Smal] Business of NPA 
recognized the impact it would have upon small businesses, and sup- 
ported this decision. 

Accordingly, an official letter, CMPL 309 clarifying and restating 
that policy was issued on December 21, 195] ! would like to add at 
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this point that during the conference period at which this matter was 
discussed we had the support of industry in our final decision. 

Senator Moopy. What do vou mean when you say vou had the 
support of industry? 

Mr. Hanserserr. When the official letter was issued by the legal 
department of NPA. 

Senator Moopy. The official letter saving what? 

Mr. Hasserserr. Not this letter to this one manufacturer stating 
that his product was considered as an ‘‘A”’ product—the impact that 
that would have had upon the small manufacturers in the way in 
which they would have had to keep records, that they would have had 
to file with the NPA for their allocation, was judged to be so great 
that the industry itself came to us and asked us if there wasn’t some 
way in which we could have that letter withdrawn or do something 
that would rectify it and put it back at the status quo. 

Senator Moopy. My question was merely directed to the point 
when vou said “industry.””. Who do you mean, who came to you? 

Mr. Hasserserr. We are speaking of the storm window industry, 
and in that particular case also the window screen industry. 

Senator Moopy. Who came to you? 

Mr. Hanserserr. We had letters from several manufacturers. I 
think the secretary of the association talked with me on two occasions 
concerning it, asking if something was being done to straighten the 
matter out because the impact would be very great. 

Senator Moopy. Do you remember what manufacturers wrote you? 

Mr. Hanserserr. I can recall of one, sir; the Vulean Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Montgomery, Ala.; that is one that happens to be in my 
mind at the moment. I don’t remember 

Mr. Lone. Did you discuss this matter with any of these really 
small fabricators, who are exemplified by those who are here today, 
who are really the ones that bear the brunt of the determination? 

Mr. Hasserserr. | would say not, sir, because we took the advice 
of the Office of Small Business in that division. They at one point 
were very much in favor of it staying as it had been legally determined, 
but after getting full information concerning what that would mean, 
they then supported our position. 

Senator Moopy. Why did thev say they wanted to keep it that 
way, to keep it the way it had been determined? 

Mr. Harserserr. The actual basis for that decision was the fact 
that, as we had originally defined it, these men were retailers and 
actually assemblers, and it was recognized within the industry that 
that was the case. 

Naturally, in the growing economy that we were having at that 
particular time, and with the scarcity of aluminum, there were many 
people who were attempting to expand their business bevond that of 
a distributor. They wanted to become a manufacturer, primarily 
in order to get an allocation in their own name, and not to be de- 
pendent for their materials on their distributor or producer who would 
have to divide with them. I think that has been brought out in 
testimony just preceding mine. 

Senator Moopy. Yes; it has. 

Mr. Hasperserr. However, it was only natural in the administra- 
tion of any law or regulation that there would be those whod woul 
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attempt to read into the interpretations of them an interpretation to 
their advantage. 

The 309 letter was no exception and, consequently, it was found 
necessary on April 6 of this vear to supplement the 309 letter by 
CMPL 357. 

Senator Moopy. That is April of 1952? 

Mr. Hanperserr. Yes, sir; April of this yea 

In summary of our handling of the allotments for this industry and 
the problems that were always with us during this period, I would 
like to stress the two major points that have contributed most to the 
decisions we have had to make. Those were the ever-increasing 
number of applicants and the progressively reduced allotments of 
materials. 

That meant that we had to exercise ingenuity to continue distribut- 
ing the small amounts of material equitably to those historically 
entitled to it. In this process there is no question that we have made 
errors, and even in some instances where applications of qualified 
maufacturers have been held up at least temporarily until a deter- 
mination of their status was made. 

However, I want to assure you that every action that we have taken 
was to the best of our ability, and in the interest of the defense effort 
and the welfare of the small manufacturers. 

We believe that these problems are now fairly well solved. Thi 
levels of allotment to this industry for the current quarter are higher 
than they were for the preceding quarter, and the allotments for the 
third quarter will be even highet 

Senator Moopy. I am glad to hear that there will be more met 
which is in line, of course, with the general policy of the Government 
to increase the supply of aluminum and steel and other basic metals. 

Mr. Hasperserr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Habbersett, have vou been here all morning? 

Mr. Hasperserr. Yes, si 

Mr. Lone. In view of the testimony given here today and thi 
advantage that certain people have had as a result of this decision 
actually, do vou feel that there has been an equitable distribution 
within the industry of the available aluminum? 

Mr. Hansperserr. I must truthfully answer that as “Yes, sir.” If 
it has not been, it has been because of an error in judgment on our part, 
We have exercised as much of our ingenuity as we knew how in trying 
to determine those who really should have it and those who shouldn't 
have it because of this fact: With only so much aluminum to allocat 
to the producers of this particular code, if we made allocations in error 
to people not entitled to it, it meant that it, in part, was taken away 
from all who should have received it. 

Mr. LonG. Yes. 

Senator Moopy. That is precise ly the point. 

Mr. Hanserserr. So we had to 
dustry and maybe some one indivik 
as if may have totaled up. 

Senator Moopy. You heard the testimony here to the effect that 
nearly half a million pounds had been allocated to the same set of 
historical facts. Was that the reason you sent out to the distributors 
or fabricators of Aluminum Air Seal this notice that they were not 
prime manufacturers? 


decide between the LWOo, the in- 
lual or a numbe Ol individ ials, 
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Mr. Hasserserr. Yes, sir; but that was only in part to them. wi 
There were other people similarly involved. tu 
Senator Moopy. You did make a decision first which declared these N 
people to be manufacturers, and then gave them an allocation, and of 
later you reversed that, and declared them not to be manufacturers, pl 
but merely distributors. Now, why if they were not manufacturers 
in the second case, were they declared manufacturers in the first case? at 
Mr. Hasserserr. If my memory serves me correctly, the flag of fa 
warning as it related to Aluminum Air Seal was the quarter in which 1 
we received a large quantity of applications from various people, , Ww 
all of them marked ‘Youngstown, Ohio,”’ and O} 
Senator Moopy. All of them marked—you mean postmarked? 01 
Mr. Hasserserr, Yes, sir; regardless of where they were, they 
were postmarked ‘Youngstown, Ohio.” fa 
On the basis of that—-and it must be remembered, sir, we didn’t 
know all there was or that was desired to be known about this industry. cA 
We had to learn as we went along. That was an immediate indication 
to us that there was something involved in this particular group of 07 
applicants that we should look into. The result was that we made a | 
request for a list of their distributors, because it was our policy at that d 
time that allocations should not be made to distributors. If it was N 
done, it was done without our knowledge that it was being done. Ir 
Senator Moopy. But it appears that these allocations were being 
made to distributors. P 
Mr. Hassersetr. That is right. tl 
Senator Moopy. And, at the same time, there was an allocation i 
being made based on the total prefabrication, if you want to call it I 
that, of windows, a historical production of that company, so that 0 
vou had a percentage based on all of what the company had produced, 
and in addition to that you were giving an amount of aluminum to tu 
some of its finishing fabricators, vou might say. in 
Mr. Hasserserr. The moment that we recognized that was the Is 
fact was the time when we sent out the cancellation of their allocations, Pp 
Senator Moopy. I see. So, the fact is that it was the discovery t 
on your part—— t 
Mr. Harpersett. Yes, sir. SI 
Senator Moopy (continuing). That here was a double allotment of 
aluminum going to one company t 


Mr. Hassersett. That is right. 

Senator Moopy (continuing). That made you reach the decision to 
cancel these other allotments. 

Now, what about the position of these people who insist that they 
are manufacturers and insist that they are being charged higher prices 


than it would be necessary to be charged, and the fact that “they have V 
to go to their historical supplier, is bringing them to the point where n 
the ‘vy are going to have to go out of business? 

Mr. Hassersert. I think testimony has been presented that I 
agree with, that the spread is not quite as great as has been indicated, r 
namely, a spread from 42 cents to that of 62 cents, or whatever that 
figure was. r 

Senator Moopy. Sixty-five or seventy. 

Mr. Hapserserr. Sixty-five cents. The fact that the quantity dis- 
count or the quantity charge is involved, would make a very great ' 


difference. Further, sir, I don’t feel in our operations in NPA “that 
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we are in any way changing the historical procedures of these manufac- 
turers. This situation commonly existed prior to the existence of 
NPA. There were always those people who bought from distributors 
of that nature, and there were those who bought directly from the 
producer of the extrusion. 

Now, the only thing that has caused that situation to be emphasized 
at the present time is one that I mentioned before, and that is the 
fact that many people, seeing this ready market for their product—-and 
I am not talking of the moment, we must go back to when these things 
were a little tighter and a little more desired——that they saw the 
opportunity of growing from a distributor into a large manufacturer 
or a manufacturer. 

Senator Moopy. Some of them already were substantial manu- 
facturers, were they not? 

Mr. Hapserserr. Substantial distributors, we would have to 
consider them. 

Senator Moopy. Well, they were fabricating these products. They 
owned their own dies; they owned their own tools 

Mr. Harserserr. Those people who have always owned their 
dies or who have benaiel their dies within criteria established by the 
NPA Act have been given consideration in getting an allotment of 
material even when the allocation was at its very lowest. 

Senator Moopy. I am glad to hear that, but here was the case 
presented here this morning—lI realize these are complex and that 
there is not necessarily any intention involved—lI don’t believe there is 
in this case—but the fact is in this case that the dies were purchased 
in 1950 and the classification of nonmanufacturer was not brought 
out until late in 1951. 

Mr. Hasperserr. Mr. Chairman, that is true. I don’t propose 
to take issue on that point, but if it is a reflection as to our not having 
made an application to that particular individual, I think the question 
is apropos, as to why, if the dies were produced in 1950, they were not 
put into production, why were they held from 1950 until 1951, and 
then the statement made to us that these dies were in existence, and 
that on the basis of the dies being in existence an allocation of material 
should be made? I don’t know the answers to that. 

Senator Moopy. My understanding of the testimony was not that 
the dies were not used until 1951. Was that your understanding of it? 

Mr. Hasrerserr. That was my understanding of it. 

Senator Moopy. Mr. Rose, are you still in the room? 

Mr. Rosr. Yes, sir; lam. 

Senator Moopy. When did you start using your dies? 

Mr. Rosr. The dies were used during the vear 1951. However, 
when our allocation was canceled we were classified not as a prime 
manufacturer, and I at that time did not know that the requisite for 
being classified as a prime manufacturer included the fact that you 
had to own your own dies. That was made just apparent to me very 
recently. 

Senator Moopy. So the ball fell between the fielders here, is that 
right? 

Mr. Ross. I am afraid it did. I am afraid I never knew why our 
allocation was canceled, except assuming there was a double allocation 
existed, as has been brought out in this testimony. 

Senator Moopy. Thank you 
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If it had been stated to you that this man was a fabricating firm, 
fabricating windows and was using his own dies, would you have then 
taken a different view of it? 

Mr. Hasrerserr. We certainly would have given it consideration, 
as we have done with many others. 

Mr. Lone. After you discovered, Mr. Habbersett, that the 
Aluminum Air Seal and/or their distributors—-question mark—were 
receiving substantially more than was the intention of the law to allot 
to them, did you make any efforts to recover that aluminum on behalf 
of the other fabricators in the aluminum storm-window industry 
who had been hurt as a result of this technical action by Aluminum 
Air Seal? 

Mr. Haspserserr. Yes, sir, we did recover material by issuing the 
necessary CMP paper and the material that we got back was redis- 
tributed in the industry. That was in the fourth quarter. 

Mr. Lone. Did you punish Aluminum Air Seal to that extent? 

Mr. Hanperserr. No, sir. 

Mr. Lone. Because vou felt it was your mistake rather than theirs? 

Mr. Hasserserr. There was no punitive action; there was not 
anv thought of violation so far as that goes. 

Senator Moopy. But you did get all this aluminum back? 

Mr. Hasserserr. Yes—pardon me, Mr. Chairman, I can’t qualify 
the 500,000 pounds. mon mean the 500,000 pounds referred to? 

Senator Moopy. Yes, si 

Mr. Haseerserr. No. 

Senator Moopy. You did not get it back? 

Mr. Hanperserr. No. 

Senator Moopy. Would you explain your answer to Mr. Long’s 
question then? 

Mr. Hasserserr. To all of those Aluminum Air Seal distributors 
that allocations had been made to, and which we were conscious were 
not entitled to have such, we issued the necessary CMP paper and 
took that material back from them. 

Senator Moopy. From whom? 

Mr. Hapsserserr. From these individual distributors. 

Now, it is the responsibility of that distributor to sign the document 
that we send him as indicating that he has canceled out with his 
supplier that amount of material we are taking from him, and we have 
in our files signed statements by such distributors that that has been 
done. Of course, we have no knowledge, and we have no way of 
knowing unless a check is made, as to whether they actually performed 
that which they said they had performed. 

Senator Moopy. Say that they did perform what they said they did, 
was the basis of your action, then, that what they were actually doing, 
was freeing up an amount that totaled about half a million pounds of 
aluminum which was still held by Air Seal, but which you didn’t 
recover? 

Mr. Hasrnersetr. That is true. 

Senator Moopy. So that the fact stands, does it not, that there was 
an extra half-million pounds of aluminum obtained and retained 

Mr. Hasserserr. That is true. 

Senator Moopy (continuing). Through this loophole or technicality 
of the law at the time when a great many smail fabricators could have 
used a great deal less than a half-million pounds to good advantage. 
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Mr. Hansserserr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add one more 
statement to that. 

Senator Moopy. I realize, of course, that Hans Wagner was a great 
shortstop. He made errors. | am not castigating you for making any 
errors; | am simply saying this is the fact. 

Mr. Hanserserr. No, sir. I would like to make this one state- 
ment, and this doesn’t happen to be my error, but as a representative 
of NPA, I can’t let this go unchallenged. 

The statement was made that the Cleveland office advised these 
manufacturers to apply. I am not aware as to what question was 
asked the Cleveland office, so 1 can’t comment on that. 

Senator Moopy. By whom? 

Mr. Hasperserr. By these folks who wanted to know whether 
they could—these distributors who wanted to know if they could— 
apply. 1 don’t know what question they asked, but I do know this: 
During the whole existence of CMP there has been a CMP Regulation 
1, and that CMP Regulation 1, regardless of what I may say or some- 
one else working for NPA may say, is still a law. 

Senator Moony. It is still the law, but if a small-business man 
who does not have anywhere near as much access to the law or the 
regulations of NPA, goes to NPA and says, ‘““What is the regulation 
regarding our industry.’ It seems to me the fault is not with the 
small-business man but with NPA if he is misinformed. 

Mr. Hanserserr. That is right. 

There is another point involved in that. When we allocate on 
CMP tickets we allocate a production schedule and we, incidentally, 
give a man a ticket to buy his controlled materials to produce that. 
Now, these controlled material tickets can be served only upon a 
controlled material producer. 

Senator Moopy. Thank you very much. 

This hearing will adjourn until 1:30 p. m. tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 1:15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
on Tuesday, April 22, 1952, at 1:30 p. m. 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 22, 1952 


Unirep STaTes SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MOBILIZATION AND PROCUREMENT 
OF THE SeLeEct COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 1:30 p. m., in 
room 457, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator Blau 
Moody (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Moody (chairman of the subcommittee). 

Also present: Gillis W. Long, counsel, and William D. Amis, 
investigator. 

Senator Moopy. Mr. Harry Sugar and Mr. Simon L. Wansky. 

Do you swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Sugar. I do. 

Mr. Wansky. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HARRY SUGAR, PRESIDENT, AND SIMON L. 
WANSKY, VICE PRESIDENT, ALSCO, INC., AKRON, OHIO 


Senator Moopy. Will you state your names and companies, please. 

Mr. Wansky. My name is 8S. L. Wansky and | am vice president 
of Alsco, Ine. 

Mr. Sugar. I am Harry Sugar and I am president of Alsco, Ine. 

Senator Moopy. Which one of you wants to speak? 

Mr. Wansky. I will speak for the company. 

Senator Moopy. How long has your company been in business? 

Mr. Wansky. Organized in 1945 and went into production approxi- 
mately February 1946. 

Senator Moopy. What do you make? 

Mr. Wansky. We make extrusions—storm windows, doors, screens, 
and aluminum siding, all of aluminum, 

Senator Moopy. Do you make them under your own patents or do 
you fabricate someone else’s? 

Mr. Wansky. We make it under our own complete design. 

Senator Moopy. What was your gross business in 1951? 

Mr. Wansky. I am not sure about that figure. I can give you an 
approximation. 

Senator Moopy. An approximation is all right 

Mr. Wansky. | think our gross business in 1951 was probably in 
the neighborhood of $9,000,000 to $9,500,000. 

Mr. Lone. In your testimony here you will be speaking for 
Alumiwal as well as for Alsco? 
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Mr. Wansky. Yes. These figures are for both companies since 
one is a wholly owned subsidiary of the other. 

Senator Moopy. And they both make the same products, do they? 

Mr. Wansky. Actually, in effect, ves, Alumiwal makes the siding 
for Alsco and they also extrude extrusions for storm windows and 
doors 

Senator Moopy. You were manufacturing these aluminum storm 
windows and doors at the time when the cut-back took effeet by 
the National Production Authority? 

Mr. Wansky. Yes, we were. 

Senator Moopy. Was your supply or allocation of aluminum reduced 
bv the Government? 

Mr. Wansky. Yes, it was, 

Senator Moopy. To what extent? 

Mr. Wawnsky. In 1950 we purchased 12,682,866 pounds of metal. 
Our total allocations for the third quarter for 1951 was 2,209,621 
pounds and for the fourth quarter a total allocation of 2,306,326 pounds. 

Mr. Lone. How many did you actually consume in your plant 
during the third and fourth quarters of 1951, Mr. Wanskv? 

Mr. Wansky. I do not have those figures available here. 

Mr. Lona. Let us have the figures the other way, then. How 
much did you purchase during that particular period of time? 

Mr. Wansxy. In the third and fourth quarters of 1951? 

Mr. Lona. Yes, please. 

Mr. Wansky. In the third quarter we received a total of 1,328,697 
pounds and in the fourth quarter — pounds or a total for 
the third and fourth quarters of 2,749,5 

Mr. Lone. That is the amount that vou actually used? 

Mr. Wansky. That is the amount that we actually received. 

Mr. Lone. Would you go into the history since January 1950 of 
aluminum in excess of either the regulations that were set forth by 
M-7 or the allocations when the controlled materials plan became 
effective on July 1, 1951? 

Mr. Wansky. Can vou be more explicit as far as tracing the history 
is concerned? 

Mr. Lona. I would like the number of pounds that you were allowed 
to use under M-7, for example, and the number of pounds that you 
actually used, which I understand from the information in front of 
me was considerably in excess of the amount that you were allowed 
to use during that particular time. 

Mr. Wansky. I did not bring the usage figures along with me 
because I did not realize that that was the information that you 
wanted, 

Mr. Lone. Where did you get this aluminum that was in excess of 
the amount that you gave me as to what you had received during 
that particular period of time? 

Mr. Wansky. We got a good part of that from foreign sources. 

Mr. Lone. Could you tell us roughly how much excess you used 
over the amount that you were allowed to use under the NPA 
regulations? 

Mr. Wansky. We were accused of using 3.4 million pounds in 
excess of our total allocation for the 13 months beginning December 
1950 through 1951. 
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Mr. Lona. I understand that you concurred with the National 
Production Authority in reaching a figure of an excess usuage of 3.4 
million pounds during that Period. 

Mr. Wansky. Yes. we have. 

Mr. Lona. [ weuld like to know how You secured that 
material. 

Mr. WANSsky. I do not know how to “aoswer your question directly 
because the receiving of the material and the usage of the materia] 
are two different things. For example, under the M-7 order where 
we were in violation of—I do not recall the exact figure, seven- 
hundred-and-some-odd thousand pounds. | believe it was practi- 
cally all of that came from foreign souces. imported ingot from Japan, 
Switzerland and Italy, 

Mr. Lone. How much did you have to pay for that? 


eCXCeSS 


Mr. Wansky. We bought some in 1950 at 20%) cents a pound, we 
bought some as high as 37 cents a pound in 1951 on previously 
placed orders, 

Senator Moopy. What was the corresponding price in the United 
States at that time? 

Mr. Wansxy. For the ingot J imagine around 18 or 19 cents a pound. 

Senator Moopy. So you paid roughly double the price to get the 
additional ingot? 

Mr. Wansky. For a part of it. 

Mr. Lona. In what form did you receive this aluminum that was 
brought in? 

Mr. Wansky. We actually did not receive the aluminum directly, 
The aluminum was purchased from brokers on ocean bills of lading 
and when it was received in this country it wes shipped Girecily to 
either Alcoa or Kaiser for conversion into extrusion billet and then the 
mills like Alcoa and Kaiser would ship it to us for fabrication. 

Incidentally, you might be interested to know that this is the third 
time that we have been through this sort of operation. We had a 
metal shortage in 1948 where we could not acquire all of our domestic 
needs for our distributers and we resorted to importations of that 
nature in order to be able to Operate at some semblance of capacity, 
We did the same thing again in 1949 and then subsequent to Korea 
we got into the same situation again. 

Mr. Long. The two previous times that you undertook such an 
operation as this there were no Government regulations prohibiting 
it, were there? 

Mr. Wansky. No: there were not. To our knowledge there were 
no Government regulations prohibiting the acquisition of foreign 
metals under these present controls. 

Mr. Lona. I was interested in the understanding that you had 
of the regulations whereby you felt you were on legal grounds in 
importing the metal at this time. 

Mr. Wansky. It was our understanding that. it was perfectly 
permissible to acquire that material. As a matter of fact, the steel 
industry permitted importations of steel to be used in excess of norma] 
domestic acquisitions. 

Mr. Lona. Did you inquire directly to the NPA asking whether 


or not such action on behalf of your company was legal or extralegal? 
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Mr. Wansky. No; we did not. It was generally understood that 
that was permissible. In the trade many others have done the same 
thing, we are told. 

Senator Moopy. You testified a few moments ago that you had 
agreed with NPA that you had used this material in excess of your 
allocation. When did vou find out that there was an excess there, or 
a violation? 

Mr. Wansky. With respect to the M-7 period or the controlled 
materials program? 

Senator Moopy. Either one. 

Mr. Wansky. It was on December 15 or 16 when we were told 
that we were definitely not using our controlled material program 
properly, in spite of the fact that we had asked questions about it 
earlier in October when the auditors first came in to investigate our 
situation. 

Senator Moopy. How were you told that you were acting improp- 
erly? 

Mr. Wansky. We received a letter from the Cleveland office of the 
Compliance Division of the NPA. 

Senator Moopy. That is not what I mean. In what way did that 
office say you were acting improperly? How did they say it and how 
were you acting umprope tly? 

Mr. Wansky. They put it this way, as I recall—-I will try to recol- 
lect that letter that we received—they were referring primarily to 
allocations from the Almag Division and the Building Products Divi- 
sion, and they said that continued use of the Almag allocation for the 
manufacture of storm windows and doors will be considered as willful 
violation, and that is about the size of it. 

That was the first time it was clearly stated that we were not allowed 
to use the Almag allocation for the making of storm windows and doors. 

Senator Moopy. What do you mean by the Almag allocation? 

Mr. Wansky. We received two allocations from the NPA, one 
from the Building Products Division, one from the Aluminum-Mag- 
nesium Division of the NPA. 

Senator Moopy. You thought those two types of allocation were 
interchangeable, is that right? 

Mr. Wansky. I can go into greater explanation if you, so desire. 
During the first 6 months of 1951 we were operating under an M-—7 
regulation which had an adjusted percentage permissible to use for 
each month starting in December at a hundred percent and then on 
down to a 50 percent average in June and July. When CMP was 
put into effect we filed our applications in the Building Products 
Division and we filed them for extrusion billet, which is our basic 
raw material that we use since we extrude our own metal. We were 
told by the Building Products Division that they could not give us an 
allocation for billet but they would give us an allocation for a completed 
product, and that we would have to apply to the Almag Division for 
our billet allocation. 

Sometime in July, as I recall, we received a notice that a directive 
had been issued to our suppliers—TI think in that ease it was Alcoa 
and Kaiser primarily—-to ship us billet for extrusion. It was our 
impression at that time that the billet was our basic raw material 
to make extrusion for storm windows and doors since that is basically 
all that we made in the extrusion business. 
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In the fourth quarter they made some changes in the method of 
allocation and we received an allocation for billet on a CMP 4-B 
from and an allocation from the Building Products Division for ex- 
trusions on a CMP 4—B form. Actually, the allocation for extrusions 
to us did not mean anything because we do not buy extrusions; we 
make our own extrusions out of the billets. So we used the billet 
allocation for making extrusions for storm windows and doors. 

Senator Moopy. And you were told that that was an illegal thing 
to do, is that right? 

Mr. Wansky. Yes; on approximately December 15. 

Mr. Lona. Had you made an effort to get information about that 
previously? 

Mr. Wansky. There was a lot of conversation and a lot of contact. 
At that time it was our understanding—there was a considerable 
amount of confusion on account of the changes in the reculations 
and it was our understanding that that was permissible. 

Senator Moopy. You thought it was permissible? 

Mr. Wansky. Yes. 

Senator Moopy. But you found out it was not permissible? 

Mr. Wansky. That is correct 

Senator Moopy. Is that the reason that you say that you wert 
found in violation? 

Mr. Wansky. There are actually two reasons. Under the M-7 
regulation covering the first 6 months of 1951 and December of 
1950, we had this usage of foreign imports which we thought were 
permissible, and in the third and fourth quarter of 1951 we had this 
misuse under the wrong allocation, under the CMP program. 

Senator Moopy. When you used imported aluminum did you go 
out and find the aluminum abroad yourself so that you were actually 
increasing - amount of aluminum available to American industry 
as a whole, or did you draw on a stock of aluminum that was being 
imported? 

Mr. Wansky. Having had previous experience in those first two 
shortage periods we had developed good relationships with brokers 
in this country who had fairly good established sources—contacts at 
any rate—for buying this aluminum. As a matter of fact it was our 
impression that we were being helpful to the program by bringing this 
foreign material in because in our opinion it might otherwise not have 
been brought in, and we understood the regulations to be designed to 
provide for equitable distribution of domestic materials after the 
defense requirements had been taken care of, and we could in no 
way see where bringing in these foreign imports would take any 
aluminum away from anyone, from the domestic pool that was left. 
As a matter of fact, we were adding to that pool. 

Senator Moopy. That was the reason I asked the question, whether 
or not you were adding to the pool or whether vou were taking alumi- 
num which otherwise would have gone to some other manufacturer. 

Mr. Wansky. In our opinion we were adding to the pool. 

Mr. Lone. Actually though, that aluminum would perhaps, if the 
allocations have been given, have been brought into the United States 
either way? 

Mr. Wansky. That is a problematical thing. ‘The possibilities are 
that it might not have, because it took some pretty good financial 
arrangements to bring the stuff in 
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Mr. Lone. Could you give us an over-all statement as to the 
operations of your company for 1949, 1950, and 1951 as to how the 
figures compared, over-all figures of the sales of your company, 
anything that would be representative of the business that you did 
during those three particular periods of time? 

Mr. Wansky. It is pretty difficult to answer because we operate 
on a fiseal-vear basis. 

Mr. Lone. Using a fiscal-vear basis, that would be satisfactory. 
Say the fiscal year of 1950 and the fiscal vear of 1951. 

Mr. Wansky. In the fiscal year of 1950, that is the calendar year 
of 1950, I think I mentioned before that we did approximately 
$11,000,000 to $11,500,000, or $10,000,000 to $10,500,000 worth of 
business. 

Mr. Lone. How does that compare with the calendar year 1940? 

Mr. Wansky. The calendar year 1940 we were not in business. 
We started in business in 1946, in production. 

Mr. Lone. In 1949. Tam sorry. 

Mr. Wansky. I would say it was about the same, or somewhat less 
than 1950. About $7,500,000 in 1949. 

Mr. Lone. In 1951? 

Mr. Wansxy. In 1951 we estimate it to be about $9,000,000 to 
9,500,000. 

Mr. Lone. In other words, it did not exceed in 1951 what you had 
done in 1950? 

Mr. Wansky. No, sir. That is on a calendar-year basis that you 
are speaking of? 

Mr. Lone. Yes. You are familiar with everyone else in the 
industry—I mean the other major manufacturers of the same type 
of product—are vou not? 

Mr. Sucar. To a degree. 

Mr. Lone. Do you know whether or not they were also at this same 
time importing aluminum for which you were subsequently penalized? 

Mr. Sucar. I could only answer that in generalities and I would 
sav “Yes.” 

Mr. Lone. Could you name one specifically who was doing it? 

Mr. Suacar. No. 

Mr. Lona. How can you say generally ‘“Yes’’? 

Mr. Sucar. Because when we made arrangements with our broker 
it was always nip and tuck. If we do not take it, somebody else will. 

Mr. Lone. In other words, the records of your broker would 
disclose others that were importing it at that time? 

Mr. Sucar. I am positive of that. 

Mr. Lone. Do you know whether or not the broker was requiring 
at that time that they give the CMP certification? 

Mr. Suear. There was no CMP at that time. 

Mr. Lone. Do you know whether or not there was a certification 
that it not be used in violation of M-—7? 

Mr. Sugar. When we started to purchase there was no M-7. 

Senator Moopy. You were paying about double the price? 

Mr. Sucar. The first material we bought I think was about 20% 
cents and the price was climbing so awful fast, as a matter of fact, a 
lot of the 204-cent material we bought we never got. 

Senator Moopy. Would it be an accurate statement then, if you 
were getting aluminum for 20% cents from abroad that that 20% 
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cents might represent a fair price that might have been charged 
manufacturers In the United States from overseas including the cost 
of shipment from overseas? 

Mr. Sucar. No. That was a net price 

Senator Moopy. That was a net price where? 

Mr. SuGar. Delivered. 

Senatory Moopy. Delievered? 

Mr. Sucar. Yes. 

Senator Moopy. So that did include the cost of shipment from 
overseas? 

Mir. Sugar. Yes, sir 

Senator Moopy. So would it not be fair then to assume that the 
20'5-cent price was a fair say for the aluminum as obtained abroad 


plus the cost of sending it to the United States and putting it in your 
hands? 

Mr. Sucar. I could not say that would be fair because we think 
that rather our prices and everything are related as to what we pay 


for it in local markets, but when vou get pressed and you nee ‘d material 
to keep going you just don’t look at an extra few pennies, 

Senator \loopy. lam not dealing with that aspect of it What | 
am trving to do is contrast the fact that vou paid 204; cents for some 
material that you imported but vou had to pay as high as 37 cents for 
material later which was imported from abroad 

Do you feel that the 37-cent price was justified by the cost of 
shipping to this country? 

Mr. SuGar. No, absolutely not. 

Senator \loopy. So vou do feel that when vou paid a double price 
you were in effect paving a black-market price for the aluminum? 

Mr. SuGar. That was the going price. 

Senator Moopy. A free market price? 

Mr. SuGar. You can give it any name but we were very happy to 
vet it at that price. 

Senator Moopy. | am sure you were and from Mr. Wansky’s 
testimony your understanding was that vou were not in violation of 
any regulation. 

Mr. Sucar. That is right. 

Senator Moopy. The committee understands that but not only 
has this committee gone into this aluminum situation, but we have 
reviewed the situation in the steel gray market and the nickel gray 
market, and your testimony today indicates that there was an exten- 
sive gray market in aluminum also under which domestic users, 
whether they were acting in accordance with the general allocation 
provisions of the NPA or not, were paying about double. 

Was this high price put on there because vou were not offering any 
evidence of the right to buy it? 

Mr. Sucar. No, sir. 

Senator Moopy. That was the market price? 

Mr. Suear. That was the market price. 

Mr. Lona. Have you ever received any aluminum from domestic 
suppliers without furnishing the necessary authorization where it 
has been required by regulations? 

Mr. Sugar. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Wansky. No, sir, we have not. 
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Mr. Lona. Mr. Wansky, those figures again, relative to the 
allotment given to you during the third and fourth quarter by the 
NPA and the figures that you gave me as to aluminum purchased 
those were the figures that were purchased from domestic suppliers? 

Mr. Wansxy. No. The purchase figures that I gave you included 
all purchases of aluminum including domestic and foreign. 

Mr. Lone. But those figures that you gave me of aluminum 
purchased are considerably smaller than the allotment that had been 
given to you by the National Production Authority at that time. 

Mr. Wansky. Which figures are you referring to and I can check 
them? 

Mr. Lone. I am speaking of the figures that you gave me as to 
aluminum purchased during the third and fourth quarters of 1951. 

Mr. Wansky. Those figures represent new billet received from 
prime producers in this country. They represent metal received on 
toll conversion from foreign metals. 

Mr. Lona. Have you ever had to pay a premium price, such as 
that paid on imported aluminum, for domestic aluminum? 

Mr. Wansky. No, sir. 

Mr. Lone. What is the name of the broker from whom you secured 
the majority of this aluminum? 

Mr. Wansky. He went under the name of Alloys & Chemicals Co, 
We did business with Mr. N. L. Butkin, 

Mr. Lone. Did anyone in your organization have any interest > 
this importing business? 

Mr. Wansky. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Lone. Did you receive any from any other broker during 
that period of time? 

Mr. Wansky. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Long. Could you give us the names of those, please? 

Mr. Wansky. { would be very happy to. We received some 
metal through Metal Traders, Ine. 

Senator Moopy. What is the address of that company? 

Mr. Wansky. | could not tell you that. I have just got the 
name here. 

Senator Moopy. From what city? 

Mr. Wansky. It is in New York City, I believe. I can furnish 
you with that information. 

Senator Moopy. The committee would like to have that. 

(Information referred to is attached as appendix II, p. 102.) 

Mr. Wansky. I believe they are in New York City. 

Senator Moopy. We would like to have their address in New York. 

Mr. Lona. How about Alloys & Chemicals? 

Mr. Wansxy. They are in Cleveland, Ohio. We can furnish you 
with their address. There was a quantity of material supplied 
through Balex Co., Inc. They are in New York City. 

Senator Moopy. Any others? 

Mr. Wanskxy. We had an arrangement with Gage International of 
Cleveland. However, the thing was finally canceled out when this 
thing became clarified, so we did not actually receive any metal 
through them. 

Senator Moopy. When you say it became clarified, what do you 
mean by that? 
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Mr. Wansky. When we knew that imports were not permitted as 
extra allocations we canceled them. 

Senator Moopy. At any time, Mr. Wansky, did you use any 
aluminum or import any aluminum knowingly in violation of NPA 
regulations? 

Mr. Wansky. No, sir. 

Senator Moopy. In other words, your effort was to get aluminum 
where you could get it in order to keep your volume up, is that right? 

Mr. Wansxy. That is right; ves, sir. 

Senator Moopy. How far had your volume been reduced? 

Mr. Wansky. In 1951 under M-7, the regulations provided for 
100 percent usage in December of 1949, and in January | think it 
was reduce | to 80 percent, in February I believe to 75 percent, in 
March to 65 as I reeall. 

Senator Moopy. This is 1950 or 1951? 

Mr. Wansky. This is 1951. I beg your pardon, I am getting my 
dates confused. It is December 1950 through the first 6 months 
of 1951. 

Senator Moopy. And _ reduced progressively from December 
1950 

Mr. Wansky. Through June of 1951. 

Senator Moopy. How far down were you in 1951? 

Mr. Wansky. That was on a 50-percent basis at that time. 

Senator Moopy. It has been testified here by other witnesses that 
your allocations were down as low as 15 percent. How did you happen 
to get 50 percent? 

Mr. Wansky. I am referring primarily to the M-7. When con- 
trolled materials went into effect there were various allocations and 
various percentages in the third and fourth quarter. 

Senator Moopy. Were you further reduced? 

Mr. Wansky. Oh, yes. 

Senator Moopy. To what extent were you further reduced? 

Mr. Wansky. Here are the figures in the third quarter—I have 
got to look at this a little bit retrospectively because of our confusiow 
between the billet allocation and the extrusion allocation. For 
example, in the third quarter on our billet allocation the directive 
called for 510,000 pounds of billet and for the month of July we 
operated under an order M-47 (a), which was again a continuation 
of the M-7 situation, so the total permissible billet actually amounted 
to 938,811 pounds for billet for the quarter, plus whatever else we 
could use from plant generated scrap that was also included in the 
order. 5 

Our building products—the allocation for extrusion for the third 
quarter was 1,134,810 pounds and in the fourth quarter that was 
reduced to 591,956 pounds. To go back to the fourth quarter under 
the aluminum magnesium division it was increased to 1,622,250 
pounds. 

Senator Moony. What I am trying to get at is: Over-all, how was 
the rate of your production, after you have been cut back, percentage- 
wise, as compared with vour previous production? 

Mr. Wansky. I can:give you summary figures on that. You see 
I do not actually have usage figures with me. I do have acquisition 
and purchases and allocations. 
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Senator Moopy. That is a fair yardstick. 

Mr. Wansky. In 1951 " received a total including approximately 

3,000,000 of foreign metal, 8,702,358 pounds. 

Senator Moopy. Can you express percentagewise the cutback of 
your business under allocations between say December 1950 and 
December 1951? 

Mr. Wansky. From the acquisition figures it would appear about 
a 65 percent figure or a reduction of 35 percent in the acquisition of 
metals. 

Senator Moopy. In obtaining this aluminum that you testified you 
thought you had a right to obtain and found you did not have the 
right to obtain, you were able to keep your production at 35 percent; 
is that right? 

Mr. Wansky. That is right. ; 

Senator Moopy. What would your figure have been if you had not 
been able to import any aluminum? 

Mr. Wansky. There are two things. Had we used the proper 
allocation and had we not brought in any foreign aluminum, we 
would have been cut back pretty drastically. I would judge for the 
fourth period—and this is kind of a flver—-I would say about 20 per- 
cent—reduced to 20 percent. 

Senator Moopy. I see, so you had been cut back 80 percent. 

Mr. Wansky. Approximately, ves. 

Mr. Lone. Could you give me the comparable figures for November 
1951 as compared with December 1950? 

Mr. Wansky. I do not have the usage figures here. 

Mr. Lone. You gave the Senator the figures for December 1950 as 
gainst December 1951. 

Mr. Wansky. No. I gave the vear 1950 as against the vear 1951, 
the ie, I do not have the detail. 

Mr. Sucar. December went into the following vear. 

Mr. W ANSKY. I do not have the detail. 

Mr. Lone. When you had discovered on approximately the 15th 
of December that you were in violation of the regulations, vou im 
mediately ceased to use anything in excess of your allocation? 

Mr. Wansky. Yes. 

Mr. Lona. I thought maybe the figure for the month of November 
was considerably higher than that—the percentage for the month of 
November would be considerably higher than the month of December. 
It is my impression that the Senator’s question to you was a compar- 
ison of the figures for December 1950 and December 1951. 

Mr. Wansky. I do not have those figures available here but I 
would be glad to supply them. 

Mr. Lona. That is all right. What action did the National Pro- 
duction Authority commissioner take in your case? 

Mr. Wansky. We got a suspension for 1 vear. 

Mr. Lona. What does that entail? 

Mr. Wansky. The suspension provides for the complete stoppage 
of extrusion operations and fabrication operations. 

Mr. Lone. What is going to be the result to the many distributors 
that you have? 

Mr. Wansky. Unless they find other sources of supply they must 


fail. 
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Senator Moopy. And if they do find other sources of supply, when 
and if you went back into business you would have loss of your system 
of distribution; would you not? 

Mr. Wansky. Tnat is correct. It is a very bard blow. 

Senator Moopy. How many distributors do you have? 

Mir. Wansky. Approximately 20 or 21 major distributors. 

Senator Moopy. How far over the country are they? 

Mr. Wansky. From coast to coast. 

Senator Moopy. How many people do you employ? 

Mr. Wansky. In the whole operation including plant personne! in 
the various areas and sales people, installers, managers, and office 
people, we estimate there are about 8,500 people. 

Senator Moopy. 8,500 pe ople? { 

Mr. Wansky. Yes, sir. 

senator Moopy. Would they all lose their jobs if this orde YOeS 
through? 

Mr. Wansky. Many of them have already sought other employ- 
ment because of reduced shipments to them, and whether or not they 
find jobs is pretty hard for me to tell. 

Senator Moopy. Reduced shipments to them 

Mr. Wansky. Yes. In the first quarter 1952, of course, operating 
under our allocations 

Senator Moopy. When I asked that question, I assumed from your 
answer that you were talking about your distributors as well as your 

plant. Twas thinking when L asked the question of your plant where 
ae make the windows, bow many people do you employ there. 

Mr. Wansky. We normally employ about 500 to 600 people in the 
plants including salaries personnel and factory workers. 

Senator Moopy. Will they all be laid off because of this? 

Mr. Wansky. Yes, they will. They are on a suspended basis now. 
They are not on a direct layoff yet, but they are on a nonreport work 
basis. 

Senator Moopy. Were you given any notice whatsoever from the 
Government of the regulations which prohibited you from buying 
abroad in supplementation of your regular allotment? 

Mr. Wansky. The first indication that we got as I recall, in that 
respect, was when on April 6 a new regulation was issued which in- 
cluded foreign and domestic metals. 

Senator Moopy. When was that? 

Mr. Wansky. On April 6 as I recall. I am not sure of the date. 
It was sometime in April the order was changed to show that it ap- 
plied to domestic and foreign, and prior to that time no mention had 
been made of foreign aluminum. 

Senator Moopy. In April 1951? 

Mr. Wansky. In April 1951; ves, sir. 

Senator Moopy. You acquired a lot of foreign metal after April 
1951? 

Mr. Wansky. We had acquired it prior to that time but vot the 
receipt of it subsequent to that time. You see, there are several 
months involved from the time the purchase is made until it is shipped, 
alloyed by the mill into billets and fina!ly delivered into our plant. 

Senator Moopy. When you discovered this why did you not take 
action to cut those shipments off? 
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Mr. Wansky. Our greatest violation appeared in the early part of 
1951 under the M~—7 

Mr. Lone. Going back to the question that I asked you a few 
moments ago, Mr. Sugar, you are familiar with other people in the 
industry? 

Mr. Suaar. A little, yes. 

Mr. Lone. And the lowest level at which you operated at this time, 
generally speaking, was 65 percent. Were you not cognizant of the 
fact at that time that other people in comparable position were operat- 
ing at a much lesser percentage than that? 

Mr. Suear. I had had no idea as to what percentage others were 
operating at. We were only interested in our own operation and we 
took whatever steps we could, within our financial means, to secure 
whatever material we could to keep our plants going. 

Mr. Lone. Did you not at that time know that other firms were 
having a considerably harder time making a go of it than you were? 

Mr. Sugar. | do not know of any of them that had any harder 
time or easier time. We knew that the situation was tough or we 
would not have done what we did. 

Senator Moopy. Did it not eccur to you as being rather strange 
that aluminum would be selling for double the price when the normal 
situation indicated a price of about 20 cents, according to your testi- 
mony? 

Mr. Sucar. Well, we had the same proposition in 1948 and 1949. 
I do not think it reached quite that high but it was double then. 

Senator Moopy. Prices were controlled in this country. 

Mr. Sucar. When? 

Senator Moopy. At that time in 1951. 

Mr. Sugar. We asked that question pretty specifically with the 
broker and they said there was absolutely no violation as far as price 
was concerned. 

Senator Moopy. The broker told you that? 

Mr. Suear. That is right. 

Senator Moopy. What broker told you that? 

Mr. Sucar. Mr. Butkin of Alloys and Chemicals. 

Senator Moopy. Mr. who? 

Mr. Sucar. Mr. Butkin. 

Mr. Lone. Did you inquire from the Office of Price Stabilization 
as to whether or not such action would be in violation of their regula- 
tions? 

Mr. Sucar. I personally did not. 

Mr. Lone. Did anyone on behalf of your corporation? 

Mr. Suaar. I could not answer that. Do you know? 

Mr. Wansky. I believe if | am not mistaken that most of these 
purchases and commitments were made prior to price stabilization 
regulations. 

Mr. Lona. Some of them were not though, I understand. 

Mr. Wansky. The receipt of the material may have come in after 
price stabilization was established, but—1 am not sure but I would 
estimate that all these acquisitions were made prior to the OPS. 

Mr. Lona. Do you have any idea, Mr. Sugar, of perhaps setting up 
a plant in some other country so that you ¢ ould continue to supply your 
distributors with aluminum products? 

Mr. Sucar. Not our present company. 
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Senator Moopy. Are you forming another company? 

Mr. Suaar. Yes. 

Senator Moopy. Where? 

Mr. Suear. We are planning to set up a plant in Canada. We have 
had that under observation for several years. 

Senator Moopy. Have you been in touch with your distributors in 
the United States? 

Mr. Sucar. We told them we would not be able to supply them and 
we told them of other sources that they possibly could contact. 

Senator Moopy. If you make these storm windows in Canada, is 
there any reason why you cannot ship them into the United States? 

Mr. Sucar. Pardon? 

Senator Moopy. Is there any reason why you could not ship them 
into the United States from Canada? Would the suspension hold? 

Mr. Sucar. No. Because it is a completely fabricated product 
and it isa class B product. The same is true of material that I helped 
set up for our distributors from Italy , and by the way, hot a poul d of 
that has reached here as vet. 

Mr. Lona. That would be in the form of K—D windows? 

Mr. SuGar. Completed product unassembled. 

Mr. Lona. It would not be in the form of the K—D window 
defining a K—D window as where it comes in extrusion not having been 
fabricated at all? 

Mr. Sugar. It is completely fabricated. 

Senator Moopy. I am sorry, but that call is one all senators will 
have to answer. I will be back as soon as I can. That is one of the 
disadvantages of trying to run a hearing at the same time the Senate 
is in session. You cannot always stay here. 

Mr. Lone. Would you swear in the other witnesses before you 
leave? 

Senator Moopy. All right. 

Do vou swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Gruener. | do. 

Mr. Warner. | do. 

Mr. Perruzzevu. I do. 

Mr. Anexanper. I do. 

Mr. SHopeuu. | do. 

Mr. Winn. I do. 

Senator Moopy. Mr. Long will examine you and I will be back 
as soon as I can. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Sugar, you are of the opinion that that will not be 
in violation of the restraining order NPA has imposed upon your 
organization? 

Mr. Suear. This importation of material is by our distributors and 
not necessarily by us. 

Mr. Lona. Your organization that you are forming would be a 
service organization to the distributors? 

Mr. Sugar. Only in Canada. In other words, it is a new company 
We have had plans. We have had men up there for over a vear now 
setting the thing up. Asa matter of fact, the ground for the building 
was just broken this past week. 

Mr. Lona. And your distributors would in turn import from the 
company that vou are establishing in Canada? 
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Mr. Suear. I personally will have a small interest in the company. 
It has nothing to do with our present company. 

Mr. Lona. I am interested in the wording of the order M-7 at 
the time it became effective. 

Mr. Winn. M-7 limited the use of aluminum and it didn’t make 
any difference whether it was imported or domestic. 

Mr. Lone. The prohibition in the order M-7 was not against the 
importation of it but it said directly, ‘““This aluminum shall not be 
used in excess of a certain percentage’’? 

Mr. Winn. Right. 

Mr. Lone. How do you justify your good faith argument on the 
basis of the wording of the M-7 where according to Mr. Winn, it 
said directly ‘““You shall not use in excess of this percentage.” 

Mr. Wansky. I think if you analyze M-7 you will find that the 
order also says that this does not apply to extr “ide TS. 

Mr. Lona. And extruders were at that time operating under a 
directive? 

Mr. Wansky. No. They were operating free, wide and handsome. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Winn, could you straighten us out on this point? 

Mr. Winn. I could straighten you out on it. At the time of 
M-7 we had a single band priority system which provided a DO 
rating for de see orders and then attempted to provide a percentage 
which was left after the DO ratings among the civilian users. 

However, there was no limitation placed on the production of the 
raw material. Extrusions are a raw material. Consequently, any 
person who had _ billet-producing facilities, rod-producing facilities, 
tubing-producing facilities, extrusion-producing facilities was per- 
fectly permitted to use all of the raw aluminum they could get to make 
those particular aluminum products. 

That was the list which was in M-7 and M-7 provided that no 
person shall use aluminum in the form specified in the list—that is, 
extrusions, tubing, bars, and so forth, in excess of a specified percentage 
of their use of those products during the base period so there was no 
limitation on the production of extrusions, the use of tubing, and the 
use of these other raw materials such as extrusions in the production 
of civilian goods. 

Mr. Wansxy. Mr. Long, may I add a few points here? 

Mr. Lona. Surely. 

Mr. Wansky. One of the things I would like to point out: While 
M-7 was in existence, several times our industry appeared on a death 
list to the effect that as of March 31, 1951, we would not be permitted 
to use aluminum in the manufacture of storm windows and doors. 

Mr. Lona. Very definitely, sir; the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee at that time was very active in attempting to get the Govern- 
ment agency to mitigate that order to an extent to allow them to 
continue in business. 

Mr. Wansky. The point Iam trying to make is this: That here was a 
situation where we found ourselves being choked as of March 31. We 
had no way of knowing, as a matter of fact, until the last minute that 
continued use of aluminum would be permitted, so at that time we 
made a very large investment in a lumber mill, figuring that these 
extrusions or the use of aluminum in storm windows and doors would 
be prohibited and we had an investment of better than $300,000, 
I believe it is now, in a lumber mill sitting idle at the present time. 
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At the same time we made a tremendous effort, as early as October 
of 1950, to get into defense work. As a matter of fact, we are just now 
completing installation of heavy equipment and we tried for a long 
time to get business for defense, and only recently were fairly successful 
in acquiring some business for solution heat treating, larger tonnage 
presses, and now we find ourselves of course in suspension. 

Mr. Lone. My point is that in the face of the wording of M-—7, if I 
had been in your position | would certainly have inquired of the 
National Production Authority whether or not the action contem- 
plated by my company was within the regulations. 

Mr. Wansky. Looking at the thing retrospectively, the thing 
seems fairly clear to me now, it seems fairly clear to all of us but you 
must remember at the time these regulations were put into effect and 
the innumerable changes that were made in them were quite confusing 
and I cannot really honestly recall my own viewpoints at the time, but 
I do recall that we were quite confused and we thought we were doing 
the thing properly. 

Retrospectively, of course, we can see that we did not operate 
properly. 

Mr. Lone. Because of vour association with other people in the 
industry and knowing in general the level at which they were operating 
during that partic cular period of time, whether or not vou were, should 
have been cognizant of the over-all impact on the industry and how it 
was affecting other people. I know here at the Senate Small Business 
Committee we were getting a great deal of correspondence from people 
attempting to operate at a 15 to 20 percent level, practically closing 
their doors, laying off 75 to 80 percent of their labor force. 

That would in my mind raise a doubt as to whether or not you had 
taken all the steps that you should have taken to determine whether 
or not you were complying with the regulations. Of course, as you 
say I am looking at it in retrospect. 

I do not remember whether I had asked you this question. [ was 
interested in whether or not for any of the extrusions or billets or 
aluminum of any type that you purchased in this country, have you 
had to pay a premium price? 

Mr. Wansky. You asked that question, and the answer to that 
was ‘‘No,”’ 

Mr. Lone. And also the same as to whether or not you have been 
successful in securing any in this country without offering the neces- 
sary CMP certification since they became effective? 

Mr. Wansxy. We made no attempts to do so. 

Mr. Lona. And all of your suppliers have required such a certifi- 
cation? 

Mr. Wansxy. That is correct. 

Mr. Lona. That.is all, gentlemen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lone. Would you identify yourself for the record, please. 


TESTIMONY OF HAROLD M. GRUENER, DIRECTOR, DIAMOND 
BUILDING PRODUCTS CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mr. Gruener. I am Harold M. Gruener. My title with the 
Diamond Building Products Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, is a director of 
military procurement. I have handled all transactions with the 
Government in the course of the implementation of the controlled 
materials plan. 


98577—52—-—-6 
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Mr. Lona. Including as well as procurement all relations between 
the Diamond Building Products and the National Production 
Authority? 

Mr. Gruener, Yes. That is substantially correct. 

Mr. Lone. Would you give us a short history of the operation of 
your company, please? 

Mr. Gruener. Certainly. The Diamond Building Products Corp 
was an outgrowth of a company formed in Pittsburgh in 1943, the 
Ideal Storm Sash & Screen Co. That company had been primarily 
engaged in the distribution—the selling, that is—of aluminum storm 
sash. However, in 1947 some of the officers of that company decided 
to form a manufacturing company in Cleveland, Ohio, which was 
known as the Diamond Building Products Corp. Activities actually 
began in Pennsylvania and the Diamond Building Products Corp., 
although operating in Cleveland at 3650 East Eighty-third Street is 
at this moment a Pennsylvania corporation. The company was 
formed to manufacture items made of aluminum extruded products 
primarily in the beginning. It continued as an aluminum manu- 
facturer of aluminum storm sash and aluminum doors and does so 
today. 

However, 2 years ago, approximately, it was decided in view of 
the fact that the controlled materials plan had been put into operation, 
or was about to be put into operation, that it might be wise to enter 
into the field of defense production, and we have done so with some 
degree of success. In addition, a few months ago the decision was 
made to enter the field of production of stainless steel storm sash, 
and we have also begun to manufacture in that field. 

Mr. Lone. In that operation do you use the type of stainless steel 
that had been freed by the National Production Authority? 

Mr. GruENner. That is correct. 

Mr. Lona. It is free of all controls, as I understand it. 

Mr. Gruener. Chrome stainless, that is correct. 

Mr. Lone. How has your company been affected by the shortage 
of aluminum during the past 10 months? 

Mr. GrueEner. I believe in common with the other members of our 
industry our operations have been curtailed. However, we see that 
as a part of the national picture. Since we operate in the military 
production effort, we know that substantial amounts of aluminum 
are required for our military products, particularly in the aircraft 
program. 

As a result, when we see that we are being cut down to some extent 
in our usage of aluminum, we understand why that cut has been made. 
We have no objection to make to the fact that we were cut. 

Mr. Lona. Generally how has it affected your company, is my 
question. 

Mr. Gruener. The bulk of our profitable operations of course. has 
always been aluminum storm sash. As you probably know, military 
business is not too profitable, particularly for companies which are 
entering the field on a first-hand basis. In the case of our aluminum 
manufacture, we had operated at a loss for the first 3 years almost of 
our existence. We had introduced new engineering concepts into our 
field and we had gradually reached a point where we had decided the 
product originally developed—-a tilt-type window—was not possible, 
and had evolved a new window called our Triad. 
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That did become profitable. However, just at the time we had 
completed tooling for that and had begun to manufacture it on a large 
scale, the first of the orders of the NPA began to affect us and as a 
consequence our production was cut down gradually until we reached 
a point in the second quarter of 1951 where we were operating at 25 
percent of our base period. 

Does that substantially answer your question? 

Mr. Lone. I would like, if you have the figures available, for you 
to give us the figures actually as to the allotments that vou received 
for the third and fourth quarters and in turn how much aluminum 
you had requested from the NPA and also how much you actually 
used during those two quarters and the first quarter of 1952. 

Mr. Gruener. I would be most happy to, Mr. Long. I shall 
begin, if you would like me to do so, with January 1951 before CMP 
was instituted. Our base period was 516,000 pounds of metal per 
quarter. In January 1951 we used 85 percent of the base period. 
In February 1951, 75 percent of the base period. In March 1951, 65 
percent of the base period, and in the second quarter of 1951, 65 
percent of the base period for the 3 months. 

Mr. Lona. At each of those periods of time you used exactly what 
you were allowed under the NPA regulations? 

Mr. Gruener. Precisely. I am going to read vou the amounts. 
To possibly clarify these percentages when I say 85 percent of the 
base period in January, I mean if we took the 3 months of a quarter, 
and that is our base period, and divided that by three, we then used 
85 percent of the figure thus derived. These are the actual net allot- 
ments which were given us, and | will then give vou the actual usage. 

In the third quarter of 1951, which was the time at which the con- 
trolled materials plan went into effect—that is, Julv 1,1951--we were 
allotted 285,100 pounds of metal. We actually used, including scrap 
and mill overrun, 315,652 pounds. 

Mr. Lona. That is in excess of over 30,000 pounds over the amount 
that was allotted to vou, so far as the actual allotment was concerned? 

Mr. Gruener. That is correct. I could give vou a figure in per- 
centages, if you would like that. 

Mr. Lona. It would be something around 15 percent. 

Mr. GruEner., I have the exact figures here. We have gone to the 
conceivable limit in preparing these things. Considering our quarter 
as being 100 percent: In the third quarter of 1951 we used 55.8 percent 
of our total of our base period and I think it was the intention of the 
NPA to allot us 54 percent. Excuse me. I am giving you the alloca- 
tion which we were given, and I have confused my figures here. Let 
me begin again, Mr. Long. 

We were allotted 55.8 percent of our base period and we used 61.8 
percent, which is an excess of 6 percent. 

Mr. Lone. That represents approximately 35,000 pounds for that 
particular quarter. 

Mr. Gruener. Exactly, ves, 6 percent. 

Mr. Lone. How do you account for that fact? 1 realize that some 
of it was through self-generating scrap in your own organization and 
perhaps under the regulations you felt, or perhaps under the regula- 
tions it was permissible to use that. 

Mr. Gruener. | believe it was, sir. Not only that but, of course, 
as you know when you make a great many orders from the mills 
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we are a fairly large user of metals and when we make orders from 
different mills it is quite possible that they will be over in their ship- 
ments a matter of a percent or so, and the aggregate of those per- 
centages can well account for 6 percent excess. 

Mr. Lone. They just as well though could be under shipments as 
well as over. 

Mr. Grupner. Yes; thev were. 

Mr. Lone. Generally speaking, it should equalize itself out rather 
than be 6 percent above. 

Mr. Gruener. This gentleman who just approached me here is our 
vice president and general manager, Mr. Spector. He has asked me 
to point out, I think, at least one case where the mills delivered less 
than we had requested. 

Mr. Lone. Really it is not a very important point because in general 
it should equalize itself out over any extended period of time. 

Mr. Grvener. That is right. 

Mr. Lone. Sometimes you receive a little more and sometimes you 
receive a little less. 

Mr. Gruener. That is right. 

Mr. Lone. Let us go on to the fourth quarter, if you will. 

Mr. Greener. Certainly. In the fourth quarter 1951 we were 
allocated 185,248 pounds of metal and we actually used 236,576 
pounds of metal. In the first quarter of 1951 we were allocated 
112,756 pounds and we used 119,214 pounds. 

Mr. Lone. In the first quarter of 1952 then vour excess of usage 
over allotments represents something approximating 6,500 or 7,000 
pounds? 

Mr. Gruener. Six thousand five hundred pounds would be very 
close 

Mr. Lone. And for the fourth quarter of 1951 represented approxi- 
mately 51,000 pounds excess of use over allotments. 

Mr. Gruener. That is correct. 

Mr. Lone. And you attribute the overusage there to basically the 
same facts as you explained the third quarter or are there some 
additional facts? 

Mr. Gruener. There are some facts which possibly should be 
pointed out. A toll agreement had been entered into with the 
Reynolds Metals Co. back before the inception of the controlled 
materials plan. That toll agreement was to reconvert our self- 
generated scrap into extrusions. 

The Reynolds Metals Co. was supposed to deliver all that metal 
tous by May 1951. However, they did not do so. The final delivery 
was made of 23,707 pounds in the fourth quarter of 1951. That 
delivery seriously unbalanced our inventory, and we made a request 
of the National Production Authority to permit us to balance it. 

What had occurred was that under direction 3 to M—5 the Reynolds 
Metals had charged an ordnance contract that we were then working 
on for this metal, and of course that would have meant that the Army 
would have lost a certain number of aluminum tanks, so in order to 
prevent that loss the National Production Authority permitted us to 
accept this additional metal by directive. 

Mr. Lone. You did secure the directive from them? 

Mr. Gruener. Yes;I have documentary proof, if you should like it. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Teplansky is your purchasing agent, is that right? 
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Mr. Gruener. Yes. He is our chief engineer and purchasing 
agent; that is right. 

Mr. Lone. He has alleged that certain aluminum suppliers of 
yours did not require certifications on the purchase orders for alumi- 
num window extrusions with delivery scheduled in the first 2 months 
of the third quarter of 1951. Are you familiar with that statement? 

Mr. Gruener. Mr. Teplansky made orders from time to time 
which orders were not to exceed the total of our allocation and in 
order not to receive the total of our allocation he canceled orders from 
time to time. I think our actual delivery of metal was within our 
allocation. 

Mir. Lona. Ac tually it exceeded your allocation to a small extent. 

Mir. Gruener. Yes. 

Mr. Lona. As can be seen from the figures 

Mr. Gruener. Yes. According to the figures I have just given vou? 

Mir. Lone. Yes 

Mr. Gruener. That is right. In regard to the statement that he 
did not give allocation numbers or symbols to the suppliers, if that is 
the statement that vou are quoting from him, I have heard him make 
that statement in front of the auditor at our plant. However, I don’t 
think there is any question of our not giving the actual allotment 
symbols to the suppliers. It merely meant that on the particulan 
purchase order that was being referred to at the time of that conver- 
sation, he may not have put down ‘‘certitied under CMP regulation 1” 
or something like that, and therefore the auditor felt that he had not 
given the proper certification 

Mir. Long. So far as the broad allegation of the charge against the 
major suppliers of vours that they were furnishing aluminum without 
the required certification at that time, he did not intend ul\ such 
allegation? 

Mr. Gruener. No, | do not think so, sir. These people—we have 
been a good customer of theirs, but 1 do not think that thev had any 
wish to operate illegitimately. It was merely a question of convenience 
of ordering. They knew that they had the allocation svmbol and it 
was given to them and it was a question of the inadvertent Omission 
on these purchase orders. 

Mr. Lone. Have vou ever requested allotments of other critical 
materials to be used in the event that you didn’t get a sufficient amount 
of aluminum? 

Mr. Grurner. Yes, we have. If vou would like me to I could give 
you a brief history of how that situation came about, 

Mr. Lone. Would vou please? 

Mr. GRuUENER. Of course. Near the end of the third quarter 1951 
we saw that aluminum was becoming increasingly scarce. We felt 
that we had reason to believe that aluminum would become very 
much scarcer than it was at that time, so much so that we should be 
forced to close our doors if we were going to depend primarily in our 
civilian operations on the production of aluminum items. 

So for those reasons we decided to go into the production of a steel 
window. At the time when our decision was made we had asked for 
carbon steel, which carbon steel was to substitute completely for our 
aluminum item-——we were going out of the aluminum business. 

However, we found that the requisite tvpe of carbon steel—that is 
the zinc-coated carbon steel—was not obtainable on the market at 
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that time even if we had tickets to get it—that is aluminum alloca- 
tions—so we then decided to plan our window for chrome stainless 
steel and we told them that at the proper time we would ask them to 
rescind our allocations of carbon steel and substitute therefor chrome 
stainless and that request was actually made of the NPA. 

However, at the time we were getting allocations of chrome stain- 
less, chrome stainless was decontrolled. 

Mr. Lone. So it was not necessary to turn back the allocations to 
the NPA at that time? 

Mr. Grupner. We did turn them back and they have been retrieved 
by the National Production Authority. You mean the allocations 
of carbon steel? 

Mr. Lone. That is right. 

Mr. Gruener. Yes. Those have been taken back by the NPA 
on Form CMP 11. 

Mr. Lone. Have you noticed any improvement in the aluminum 
situation recently? 

Mr. Gruener. Would vou like this question only answered from 
the experience of our company? 

Mr. Lone. Yes. That is what I am interested in. I try to put 
together all the opinions that I hear from the different companies. 
From the experience of your own company would you say that the 
aluminum situation has improved? 

Mr. Gruener. I would say that it has; yes. I would say that the 
mills now have a good deal more aluminum available than they had 
in the past 

Mr. Lone. Are vou getting offers of aluminum? 

Mr. Gruener. Yes. 

Mr. Lone. That is all LT have. Thank you very much. 


TESTIMONY OF MILTON C. ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT, AND BEN- 
JAMIN SHODELL, PRODUCTION MANAGER, WINSTROM MANU- 
FACTURING CORP., COLLEGE POINT, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Mr. Lone. State your names for the purpose of the record. 

Mr. SHopeii. Benjamin Shodell, production manager, Winstrom 
manufacturing Corp 

Mr. ALeExanperR. Milton C. Alexander, president. 

Mr. Lone. Which one of vou wants to talk? 

Mr. ALrexanper. I believe I ean. 

Mr. Lone. Give us a very brief history of the operation of the 
company 

Mr. ALexanperR. Winstrom Manufacturing Corp. was incorporated 
in the State of New York in 1946 exclusively for aluminum windows 
of our own design. In 1949 we found the two-track window was 
practically obsolete and we decided then to go into a three-track 
window which necessitated new tooling and everything for about 
61; months. In that period we practically had no production at all. 
Is there anything else? 

Mr. Lone. Continue it during the period of the aluminum shortage. 

Mr. Avexanper. In the interim of the retooling we ordered 
material from Revere, who was our sole source at that time, and we 
went into fabrication in about August 1950 and from then on we 
carried on as far as production was concerned 
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Mr. Long. What was determined by the NPA to be vour base 
period? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 28,000 for the first quarter 

Mr. Lone. How much did you in turn for the third quarter of 1952 
request from NPA? 

Mr. ALexanper. He has the figures right there. 

Mr. SrHopeui. | can answer the question on figures. The third 
quarter of 1951 we requested 126,000 pounds. We were receiving an 
allocation of 52,900 pounds. 

Mr. Lone. How much did vou actually receive from your supplier 
during that period of time? 

Mr. SHopevt. We actually received 19,700 pounds from our 
supplier against that allocation. 

Mr. Lona. For the third quarter of 1951? 

Mr. SHopeiy. During the third quarter of 1951. 

Mr. Lona. 19,000? 

Mr. SHopexy. That is what we received during the third quarter. 

Mr. Lona. How much did you receive total? 

Mr. Suopet. During the third quarter we received a total of 20,000 
That is all the aluminum we received in the third quarter through 
Aluminum, Copper & Brass. 

Mr. Lona. How about from any other source? 

Mr. Shodell. Yes; there have been other sources. 

Mr. Lona. | understood that they were the only source. 

Mr. SHopety. At that time. In May 1951 we were approached by 
another company who offered to supply us with the extrusion shapes 
that we needed for our products without a certification. We entered 
into a purchasing agreement for that particular purpose. 

Mr. Lone. How much did you receive from them during the third 
quarter of 1951? 

Mr. SHopeuy. We received during the third quarter of 1951, 32,197 
pounds from them. 

Mr. Lone. Did you receive any other during that period of time? 

Mr. SHopety. Not during the third quarter of 1951. 

Mr. Lona. What would that make the total of receipts of aluminum 
for you during the third quarter? Thirty-two plus twenty thousand? 

Mr. SHopE.LL. Fifty-two thousand some four hundred. 

Mr. Long. You received no aluminum from anyone else during 
that period of time? 

Mr. SHopeti. No one else during that period. 

Mr. Lone. No aluminum in any amount during that period of time? 

\[r. SHopeti. No amount from anyone else during that. period. 

Mr. Lona. I must say that the information submitted to me by 
my investigator makes that total of pounds received by you during 
the third quarter of 1951 at. 101,414 pounds rather than the 52,000 
which you say you received. 

Mr. SHopeii. | have here a complete record of all our purchases 
of the entire quarter. I could call off the dates, the names of the 
companies that we purchased from, the order number, the dollar 
price, and the quantity price. 

Mr. Lona. | am not speaking of just that which vou purchase during 
that period of time. I am speaking of that actually received. 

Mr. Suopeuu. I have here, I will be glad to furnish vou with the 
complete record of the purchases during the third quarter of 1951 
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Mr. Lone. I would like to have an abstract of that information 
made available to the committee, please. 

Mr. SHopeiy. Yes; definitely. 

Mr. Lona. How about the fourth quarter of 1951? How did those 
figures run? 

Mr. Suopeiyi. Out of the fourth quarter of 1951 we requested an 
allocation of 162,000 pounds and we were granted 37,000 plus an 
additional 500 or a total of 42,144 pounds. 

Mr. Lone. That was an additional 5,000? 

Mr. SHopeii. Yes. That is 42,144. 

Mr. Lone. How much did vou actually receive during that period 
of time? 

Mr. Saopety. We received on certification 6,322 in the fourth 
quarter 1951 

Mr. Lone. How about not on certification? 

Mr. SHope i. Without certification we received 92,428. 

Ir. Lone. In addition to the 67? 

Mr. SHopeuu. In addition to the 67. 

Mr. Lone, Actually during that period of time vou received 159,000 
pounds of aluminum as against an allotment of 42,000. 

Mr. SHopexy. In the fourth quarter we received a total—that is 
about right: ves 

Mr. Lone. How do vou explain the excess there of approximately 
117,000 pounds of aluminum of usage over allotments? 

Mr. SHopetyt. During the period when the CMP did not as vel 
vo into effect—and I think as Mr. Alexander has explained, we had 
no base period because we had been retooling during 1950 for a three- 
track product. We had discontinued our two-track product and we 
had spent the major portion of 1950 in retooling and redesigning our 


three-track product. During that period we had no adequate base to 
operate, so that the base period that we have would actually legislate 
Is out of business There was no basis for operation. 


Mr. Lone. Your argument being that vou had nothing to do but 
violate the reculations or vo out oft busine Ss. 

Mr. SuHope tnt. That is not our argument at all. We were ap- 
proached by the second extruder who said that in the period there is 
no violation, there is no necessity for an allocation, that we can 
purchase the aluminum shapes through him 

Mir. Lone. What extruder was that? 

Mr. SHopety. Trimedge Corp. of Youngstown—and a serap pur- 
chase plan where there is a certain amount paid for the scrap material, 
In this particular instance 13 cents a pound was paid for scrap. 

Mr. Lone. That is 13 cents per pound? 

Mr. SHopexy. Per pound, surcharged on each pound that we had 
purchased, 

Mr. Lona. Surcharge? 

Mr. SHope.u. Yes. 

Mr. Lone. What would that make actually the cost per pound of 
the serap to you? 

Mr. SHopery. On the average extrusion about 63 or 67 cents. 

Mr. Lone. Was this actually an extrusion at this time or was this 
a K—D window? 

Mr. SHopett. We have no K—D window. This was an 18-foot and 
16-foot extrusion. We only buy in that form 
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Mr. Lone. Did vou inquire of the officer of Trimedge at that time 
whether or not that was within the Office of Price Stabilization 
regulations? 

Mr. SuHopexe. | did inquire of their representative. I went into 
that with their representative and he assured me that there was no 
violation in this particular provision because they act as our repre- 
sentative in the purchase of scrap and convert that scrap to the 
extrusion plant which in turn furnishes us the extrusion shapes. 

Mr. Lone. That was not self-generated scrap that you generated 
in your company? 

Mr. Snopeny. No. 

Mr. Lone. Do vou know the source of the scrap 

Mr. SHopeuyi. | have no idea 

Mr. Lone. You did not inquire as to the source of it? 

Mr. Suopeii. No; I did not. 

Mr. Lona. Who did vou deal with in Trimedge? 

Mir. SuHopetyi. Robert Seffir was their representative. Their ap- 
proach to us was that Mr. Seffir has formerly been emploved By 
Revere Copper & Brass and he knew of our company and he desire 
our business for the future and he offered this aluminum to us and 
we purchased the same. 

Mr. Lone. Was the material that you received as a result of this 
agreement that you entered into with Trimedge the same type of 
material that vou received generally? 

Mr. SHopexi, Short of being somewhat defective and having con- 
siderable difficulty with the extrusions, we found that the general 
shapes were according to our specification, but the treatment was not 
quite up to Revere’s quality specifications, 

Mr. Lone. Have you in turn compared that with any other upon 
which a scrap charge has not been placed by Trimedge, my question 
being: Is this generally the quality of material that is sold | vy Trim- 
edge? 

Mr. SHopexy. I did not have mueh dealings after that. It was 
only 30,000 pounds and then we were through because we found that 
to be a very costly adventure. We found that the material had about 
50-percent waste in it. 

Mr. Lone. In addition to having to pay a premium price? 

Mr. SHopety. We also had to return it to him for reheat treatment 
and we had it shipped back and we had difficulties with him on that 
score because it was not up to the requirements for the design of our 
produce ts. 

Mr. Lone. Did you at that time inquire of the NPA directly as to 
whether or not that was within the regulations? 

Mr. SuHopexi. No, sir; but there was at least a Mr. Seffir who we 
think very highly of who assured me that there was no violation in 
this. The order was entered into in May and there was an interim 
period in which we understood the M orders were out and the CMP 
was going to go into effect in the third quarter and as long as the 
materials were delivered prior to a cut-off date, which I believe was 
in October, then it was all right to receive the material. At least that 
was the understanding at that time. 

Mr. Lone. Have vou purchased any other extrusions from Trim- 
edge? 

Mr. SuHopeti. No, sir; not since that time 


» 
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Mr. Lone. Had you purchased any before that time? 

Mr. Suopetu. No, sir. 

Mr. Lone. Have you ever seen any other extrusions produced by 
‘Lrimedge? 

Mr. SHope.u. No, sir. Perhaps I should explain the history of our 
company. While it is true that we have been in the window business 
since 1946, our whole product was handled through one distributor. 
We turned our entire plant’s products over for sale to our single 
distributor. Under those circumstances we did not either concern 
ourselves with our competition or with the markets. since that was 
the problem of the distributor. We merely concerned ourselves with 
design and manufacturing and fabricating a good product so he can 
sell it, 

Mr. Lone. Have you since that time attempted to determine from 
NPA as to whether or not this was a violation of the regulations? 

Mr. SHope.u. I believe our attorney told us only in preparation 
for this conference here, that there was hever an abolition of the M 
orders, that there was no hiatus period during which we ean do this. 

Mr. Lone. In other words. it Was a violation and Trimedge erro- 
neously informed you on the matter. 

Mr. SHopeuu. I do not know [ still am not certain and our at- 
torneys are still investigating that particular phase of the M order. 

Mr. Lone. Have you done any other business with Trimedge? 

Mr. SHopELL. No, sir. 

Mr. Lone. Did you buy that from Trimedge or from Aluminum 
Air Seal Co.? 

Mr. SHopeE tu. Trimedge Co., of Youngstown, Ohio: Mahoning 
Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Mr. Lone. The other information that we were discussing, it will 
not be necessary for you to submit it because the investigator who 
had gone through your books attributed them to a different date from 
what you did and the two figures work out. 

Mr. SHope.u. That is possibly what happened because there were 
no difficulties that I know of. “He showed me the figures and they 
seemed to reconcile with the figures that I had in the abstract. 

Mr. Lone. When did you place this order with Trimedge? 

Mr. SHopeiu. June 20, 1951. 

Mr. Lone. When did you receive the material: during the fourth 
quarter of 1951? 

Mr. SHODELL. We received the material the following dates: August 
16, August 20, September 19. September 17. Those are the dates in 
which bit by bit the material arrived at our plant. 

Mr. Lone. Have you paid a premium price to anyone else for 
extrusions in any form? 

Mr. SHODELL. Yes, sir. We paid a scrap price. I do not know 
whether there is a popular distinction between scrap and premium. 
As far as we are concerned it is additional money for our extrusions. 
The fact is that we are billed for a certain quantity of scrap and we 
paid that to another company. 

Mr. Lone. What company was that? 

Mr. SHoper. That was MacDermott Metals. Edgemont and Tioga 
Avenues in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Lone. How much did that charge amount. to? 
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Mr. SHope.y. That amounted to 15 cents a pound for a total of 
about $10,500. 

Mr. Lone. When did vou receive that metal from them? 

Mr. SuHopeii. That metal was received in the course of the fourth 
quarter of 1951 and partly in the first quarter in 1952. There were 
extenuating circumstances that I was told that prevented their ship- 
ping the material during the third quarter. The plant on which 
MacDermott had drawn his extrusion was the Bristol Aluminum and 
they had been strikebound for about 4 months and they had asked 
special permission from Washington to allow the shipment of orders 
that had been entered into in the early part of the third quarter to 
be received in the fourth and first quarter. 

Mr. Lone. Did vou inguire as to whether or not that particular 
purchase should be counted against your allotment from NPA? 

Mr. SHopeuu. No, sir. 

Mr. Lone. You assumed since you had been informed by Trimedge 
that it was within the regulations and also within the regulations here 

Mr. Suopeu. It had the same status, I assumed, as the Trimedge 
purchase. 

Mr. Long. Did you inquire from MacDermott Metals as to whether 
or not it was within the OPS regulations? 

Mr. SHopeti. We had been dealing with Revere since the life of 
our business. We had no idea of going to another extruder, with the 
exception of the fact that Revere themselves had suggested that while 
they appreciate our thorough lovalty that it would be advisable in the 
curtailment and shortages of metal for us to have another source in 
addition to theirs, and at that time Mr. Seffir who had formerly been 
an employee of Revere, came to us and we entered that deal and then 
when MacDermott came to us through a Navy order in which we had 
sold to a Philadelphia concern for establishment of the windows on 
naval barracks in the Philadelphia Navy Yard we asked him the sam 
question that we asked Mr. Seffir, whether this is a totally legal act 
on our part and on his part. He assured me that it was. 

Mr. Lone. Have you since or before purchased any other extru- 
sions from MacDermott? 

Mr. SHopeiy. No, sir 

Mr. Lone. How did the quality of these extrusions compare with 
those that vou received from Trimedge? 

Mr. SHope.iyi. Again we found that the quality was far inferior 
well, very much the same, far inferior to Revere’s quality, we found 
that we had a great deal of waste and a great deal of loss on the 
material that we acquired from both of those sources 

Mr. Lone. Even in spite of the fact that vou paid a premium price 
of approximately 80 percent? 

Mr. SHopeuu. Yes, sir. | again say that I assume that this was a 
scrap price rather than a premium price, a price in which they were 
acting as our agent for the purchase of scrap. However, we never 
saw the scrap or actually entered into an agreement to purchase the 
scrap. 

Mr. Lone. What has been the relationship between your company 
and the Olsen Co., of New York? 

Mr. SHopvetu. The Olsen Co. was the company I heretofore referred 
to as our sole distributor. Mr. Alexander, | think, who is a senior 
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member of the company and president, can perhaps give the back- 
ground material more adequately than I can, I having been a later 
arrival in the company. Do vou want to go on from there? 

Mr. ALeExanpeR. Yes, I will carry on from there. While we were 
designing this aluminum window, Mr. Olsen was selling a redwood 
window and he heard that we were developing an aluminum window 
and he came over to us at one time, sat down with us, and would like 
to know if he could be the sole distributor. We said “Yes, we are 
looking for a distributor.” 

Well, we drew up a contract and of course Mr. Olsen has about 8 or 
% branches. He is in the roofing business, and we thought that was 
2 very good outlet for us to sell our windows to. Over a period of 
3 vears we found out that we were losing on an average of 20 cents a 
window for every window we made for Olsen and in the course of about 
3 years we found—we have another company which is the owner 
of Winstrom Suburban Bronze, and we found out that Suburban 
Bronze had contributed to Winstrom $69,000 in 3 vears, so we thought 

was about time that we discontinued our services with Mr. Olsen 
and we terminated his contract in 1951 and went in ourselves as 
manufacturers and distributors. 

Mr. Long. Did you at any time ever receive an allotment from 
Olsen? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Two thousand one hundred pounds. 

Mr. Lone. What was the basis of that transfer by Olsen to you? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We sold him some windows and he thought he 
would give us an allotment. 

Mr. Lone. He had received the allotment from the National Pro- 
duction Authority? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lone. Was he a manufacturer of windows at that time? 

Mir. ALEXANDER. He was never a manufacturer of windows. 

Mr. Lone. What did you ship to him—a completely fabricated 
window? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Completelv fabricated win 

Mr. Lone. Completely fabricated or K—-D? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Completely fabricated. 

Mr. Lone. Did vou inquire of him whether he was receiving an 
allotment from NPA? 

Mr. Anexanper. No, sir. He went down and told them that he 
was the sole owner of the window in regard to design, that he was the 
manufacturer of the window and through that he got an allotment. 

Mr. Lone. That was for the third quarter of 1951? 

Mr. SHopretut. We did receive a call from Mr. Van Block of the 
Washington division who inquired as to the relationship with Olsen & 
Co, with our company. We forwarded a contract which was acknowl- 
edged by Mr. Dufeef of the hardware division thanking us, which 
clarified the status of the Olsen Co. with relation to ourselves. 

Nevertheless, we understand this Olsen & Co. did receive an 
allocation—TI have no knowledge of what quantity but I think it was 
comparable with our allocation in the third quarter of 1951. 

Mr. Lone. Then in turn the NPA discovered that they were a 
distributor and no longer allowed them an allocation. 

Mr. SHoprett. We do not know. I understand that he received 
material from the same source as we did. 


low. 
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Mr. Lone. During the past few months have vou seen an improve- 
ment in the aluminum situation? 

Mr. SHopexi. In the last month we have been approached by 
any number of additional extruders who have told us that they have 
available metal and they could give us all the metal in the world if we 
only had enough DO-7’s to give them. This is the picture that I have 
been aware of since March 1, about 6 weeks; we were visited regularly 
by extruders that we never knew existed. 

Mr. Lone. Thank vou very much, gentlemen 


TESTIMONY OF HENRY PETRUZZELLI, ACCOUNTANT FOR WAR- 
NER MANUFACTURING CO.; AND LEWIS L. WARNER, PRESI- 
DENT OF WARNER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mr. Lone. State your names for the purpose of the record, please 

Mr. Prerruzzevut. Henry Petruzzelli, accountant for Warner Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

Mr. Warner. Lewis L. Warner. I am the president of the company 

Mr. Lone. Do you wish to speak in general and then perhaps 
Mr. Petruzzelli could help us on the figures? Give me a short history 
of your company, would you please, Mr. Warner? 

Mr. Warner. We were incorporated in September 1947 for the 
manufacture of aluminum windows, sereens, and associated aluminum 
products. We have been in that field since, manufacturing windows 
and doors. 

Mr. Lone. Do you sell those as K—D windows or as completely, 
fabricated windows? 

Mr. Warner. We sell them in both manners 

Mr. Lone. How has the shortage of aluminum affected the opera- 
tion of your company? 

Mr. Warner. We have been unable to maintain or to expand our 
normal distribution, and as a result we have not been able to add 
new accounts or to grow in the normal manner. 

Mr. Lone. Have you been successful in keeping all the distributors 
that vou had before the aluminum shortage started or have vou lost 
any as a result of your inability to supply them with a sufficient 
amount? 

Mr. Warner. I do not believe we have lost any distributors. 

Mr. Lone. How about the number of employees that vou have 
tracing it back, let us sav, to January 1950? 

Mr. Warner. | do not have the exact figures. 

Mr. Long. Generally speaking. 

Mr. Warner. We employ an average of about 60 people. I be 
lieve we have emploved as high as 80 and ag ra as few as 40 

Mr. Lone. How many have you had to lay off as a result of the 
shortage of aluminum? 

Mr. Warner. In the last few months our employment has de 
creased. I believe at the present time we are emploving about 55. 

Mr. Lone. On January 1, 1950, you employed considerably fewe1 
than that? 

Mr. Warner. Yes, I believe so. T would sav between 40 and 50 

Mr. Long. You have not had to lay off any employees as a result 
of the shortage of aluminum, but on the other hand, vou have more 
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employees now than you did at the time the aluminum shortage 
started? 

Mr. Warner. On January 1, 1950, we were in a growth period. 
Our actual full production did not start until late in 1949. In fact 
we were in the process of moving at that time. 

Mr. Lona. Let us take January 1, 1951, then, if you do not feel that 
January 1, 1950, is representative. You say at that time you had 
reached your productive growth? 

Mr. Warner. On January 1, 1951? 

Mr. Lona. Yes. 

Mr. Warner. Yes; I would say so. 

Mr. Lone. At that time from the records that have been made 
available to us vou had 52 employees; at the present time vou have 
approximately 55 employees. 

Mr. Warner. Thatiscorrect. I would attribute the change mostly 
to the addition of administrative personnel rather than productive 
emplovees 

Mr. Lone. Actually you have had to lay off no employees directly 
as a result of this shortage of aluminum? 

Mr. Warner. We have recently laid off between 5 and 10 produc- 
ive employees. 

Mr. Lone. How many pounds of aluminum did you request from 
the NPA for the third quarter of 1951? 

Mr. Warner. We requested 470,000 pounds. 

Mr. Lone. How many pounds were in turn allotted to you by the 
NPA? 

Mr. Warner. 253,800. 

Mr. Loxc. How many pounds did you actually receive from sup- 
pliers during that particular period —the third quarter of 1951? 

Mr. Warner. Our total receipts for the third quarter of 1951 were 
564,502 pounds. 

Mr. Lone. How do you explain the fact there of excess of usage? 

Mr. Warner. This is receipts, not use. 

Mr. Lone. An excess of receipts over the amount allotted to you 
during that particular period. 

Mr. Warner. A substantial portion of that material had been 
ordered prior to the CMP program and was received after the start of 
the CMP program. ‘The actual figures against the CMP allocation 
would line up in a different manner. 

Mr. Lone. Would vou give me those figures, ple ase? 

Mr. Wanner. In the third quarter, against CMP orders, we ac- 
tually received 17,1: 33 pounds, 

Mr. Lone. As against your allotments? 

Mr. Warner. As against our actual CMP allotments, ves. 

Mr. Lone. How much did you order against your allotments? 

Mr. Warner. I believe we ordered the full amount. 1 do not have 
those exact figures. 

Mr. Lone. But you were only successful in getting extrusions from 
the mil to the extent of 17,000 pounds? 

Mr. Warner. We got our third quarter allocation on July 5. 

Mr. Lone. Are you familiar with the inventory regulation as of 
July 1, 1950? 

Mr. Warner. No. 

Mr. Lone. July 1, 1951, I am sorry. 
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Mr. Warner. I have read the regulations. I could not say that 
I could go into detail. 

Mr. Lone. Did you make an attempt at that time to comply with 
that regulation? 

Mr. Warner. We attempted at all times to comply with the 
existing regulations, yes. 

Mr. Lone. Did you determine from NPA whether or not alumi- 
num ordered before the effective date of CMP, and scheduled for 
delivery before the effective date of CMP, but actually delivered 
after the effective date of CMP, was subject to vour allocation? 

Mr. Warner. According to our understanding it was not. 

Mr. Lona. You are of the impression it was not to be counted as 
a part of your allotment? 

Mr. Warner. That is correct. 

Mr. Lone. But you were of the impression at the time that it was 
controlled by M-7 before that period? 

Mr. Warner. Yes; aluminum was controlled by M-7. 

Mr. Lone. And then the warehouse order for July 1, 1951, would 
also control the amount that you had on hand at that particular 
period of time? 

Mr. Warner. Would you repeat that, please? 

Mr. Lone. The warehouse order that was effective July 1, 1951, 
would that control the amount of aluminum that you had on hand 
at that time? 

Mr. Warner. I[ am not familiar with the warehouse order. 

Mr. Lone. I meant the inventory regulation, instead of the ware- 
house order. 

Mr. Warner. Yes. 

Mr. Lone. Would that control the amount that you had on hand 
at that time? 

Mr. Warner. Yes. We were operating under M-7 at that time. 

Mr. Lone. Have you since determined from the NPA whether or 
not the amount that you received should have been counted against 
your allotment? 

Mr. Warner. No, we have not. 

Mr. Lona. Let us take the fourth quarter of 1951 and give me the 
same figures, please. 

Mr. Warner. In the fourth quarter we requested 777,000 pounds. 
We received 107,055 pounds, which represents 

Mr. Lone. You mean you were allotted that much? 

Mr. Warner. We were allotted that, which was 13 percent of our 
request. 

Mr. Lone. How much did you actually receive during the fourth 
quarter? 

Mr. Warner. We received a total of 279,219 pounds. 

Mr. Lone. How do you explain the excess of receipts over allot- 
ments for the fourth quarter? 

Mr. Warner. Actually, the same principle applied there: Orders 
placed before CMP came into effect were still being received during 
the early part of the fourth quarter. 

Mr. Lone. When were those scheduled for delivery? 

Mr. Warner. I believe they were late. I believe they were 
scheduled for third-quarter delivery originally 
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Mr. Lone. But vou did not in turn count them against your 
fourth-quarter allotment under the same interpretation that you had 
placed on the regulations? 

Mr. Warner. That is correct. 

Mr. Lone. Did you at this time inquire from the NPA as to 
whether or not that should count against your allotment? 

Mr. Warner. No; we did not inquire. We believed that material 
ordered before CMP was not to be counted against it. 

Mr. Lone. But you made no attempt to inquire of NPA 
whether or not that was actually the case? 

Mr. Warner. Not on that specific case. 

Mr. Lona. Let us take the first quarter of 1952 

Mr. Warner. The first quarter of 1952 we requested 674,000 
pounds. 

Mr. Lone. May I ask one question there? Why did you request 
less for the first quarter of 1952 than you did for the fourth quarter 
of 1951? 

Mr. Warner. Our request was based on historical sales and we 
have found that January and February sales are usually lower than 
the October-November-December pe riod. 

Mr. Lone. No one else was worried about that at the time because 
the amount that they were getting was such a small percentage of 
what they could have used that they were not worried about the 
seasonal-buying pattern. 

Go ahead, sir. How much was allotted to you? 

Mr. Warner. We received an allotment of 35,280 pounds. 

Mr. Lone. How much did you actually receive for the first quarter 
of 1952? 

Mr. Warner. 340,535 pounds. Against the CMP rated orders 
we received 300,960 pounds. 

I might summarize this. 

Mr. Lona. Surely. Go ahead. 

Mr. Warner. We have received a total of 527,521 pounds against 
CMP rated orders, against an allocation of 499,070 pounds. That 
was for the period up to date. 

Mr. Lone. Go back to the first quarter of 1952 for us again. You 
received an allotment of 35,280 pounds? 

Mr. Warner. Correct. 

Mr. Lone. And during that particular quarter, the first quarter of 
1952, you received in your plant, approximately 309,000 pounds of 
aluminum against rated orders, is that right? 

Mr. Warner. 300,960. 

Mr. Lone. Explain the discrepancy in those figures for me, please. 

Mr. WARNER. During the third quarter of 1951, we had an alloca- 
tion of approximately 254,000 pounds, of which we received approxi- 
mately 17,000. Those orders were placed with a supplier who did 
not get into actual production and was not able to ship until 1952. 

Mr. Lone. You were consequently of the impression that if you 
had ordered it in the previous quarter and had not received shipment 
during that quarter that vou could receive it, say, subsequently two 
quarters and still count it against the allotment for that quarter? 

Mr. Warner. We were of the impression that the shipments of 
aluminum under CMP were allowed against the actual allocations of 


CMP material. 
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Mr. Lone. Did you make any attempt then to determine whether 
or not that was in compliance with the NPA regulations? 

Mr. Warner. We were not aware of any regulation which would 
prohibit that. 

Mr. Lone. Did you make any attempt to determine whether or 
not it was within the regulations? 

Mr. Warner. Not on that specific point, no. 

Mr. Lone. Would you again summarize for us the figures that vou 
eave on the total of allotments for you during the third and fourth 
quarter of 1951 and the first quarter of 1952? 

Mr. Warner. The third quarter allocation was 253,600. The 
fourth quarter was 107,055 pounds. The first quarter was 35,280 
pounds. 

Mr. Lone. And then the number of pounds received during that 
particular period, : 

Mr. Warner. I might add: The second quarter allocation was 
75,165 pounds. 

Mr. Lone. Let us not add that into our total vet, because we can- 
not put the number of pounds received during the second quarter 
there and it would throw our figures off. 

Mr. Warner. The receipts were 17,177 pounds in the third quarter, 
209,428 pounds in the fourth quarter, and 300,960 pounds in the first 
quarter. 

Mr. Lone. That is, the receipts against the controlled material 
authorized orders? 

Mr. Warner. That is correct. 

Mr. Lone. Would vou give me also the figures as to total receipts 
during those three quarters, including that ordered before that time, 
before the controlled materials program went into effect? 

Mr. Warner. The total receipts—do you want the third quarter? 

Mr. Lona. Starting with the third quarter, please. 

Mr. Warner. The third quarter 1951, 564,502 pounds. Fourth 
quarter, $279,219 pounds. The first quarter, 34,535 pounds 

Mr. Lone. The number of pounds that you actually received would 
total over 1,000,000 pounds, would it not, during those three quarters? 

Mr. Warner. Yes. 

Mr. Lona. As against authorized allotments of 396,000 

Mr. Warner. Well, actually we have carried forward our second 
quarter figures. In other words, we have 75,000 pounds in this cal- 
culation of total CMP allocations. 

Mr. Lona. I see, but the number of pounds that vou did receive 
during these three quarters comes close to being three times the 
amount that was allotted to you during the same period of time 

Mr. Warner. On total receipts, that is correct. 

Mr. Lone. Could you tell me how many pounds of aluminum you 
ordered during the third quarter of 1951? 

Mr. Warner. I don’t have the actual breakdown. Mr. Long, I 
do not believe we have the exact figures. We can get them for you. 

Mr. Lone. Could you tell me roughly how much it was? 

Mr. Warner. On orders | really could not. 

Mr. Lone. Did you place any orders and subsequently cancel those 
orders? 

Mr. Warner. During the third quarter? 

\Ir LONG Yes 


ING te ‘ 
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Mr. Warner. I do not have any recollection of that. 

Mr. Lona. Investigation of your books by a subcommittee ac- 
countant, Mr. Warner, shows that during the third quarter of 1951 
you placed orders for 922,219 pounds of aluminum as against an allot- 
ment for the comparable period of 253,800 pounds. This means that 
you placed orders during this sinted for 668,419 pounds in excess of 
your allotment. 

Of that, though our accountant says that approximately 410,000 
pounds of that, orders for that much, were subsequently cane eled by 
you or not accepted by your supplier. 

Mr. Warner. That is correct. We placed a certain number of 
orders before we actually received our CMP allocation and in many 
cases they were turned back and canceled. 

Mr. Lona. Of course you had no idea that you would be allote d any- 
where near 900,000 pounds of aluminum for that quarter? 

Mr. Warner. No. However, the actual placing of an order did 
not mean that it would be accepted, and in many cases it was necessary 
to write down an order and try to have it accepted. It was a tremen- 
dous problem to have the mills actually put the orders on their books 
at that time. 

Mr. Lona. Do you know whether or not forwarding dual orders to 
dual suppliers was within the regulations? 

Mr. Warner. Actually, these were not purchase orders until they 
were confirmed. It was merely a request to have the supplier accept 
that amount of material for fabrication. 

Mr. Lona. Take the 922,219 pounds for which you placed orders 
during that particular period, and then subtract from that the 410,000 
pounds which were either canceled by you or which were not accepted 
by a supplier, this leaves a total of over 510,000 pounds of actual pur- 
chase orders, accepted orders, for that period of time. How do you 
account for that? 

Mr. Warner. I am not familiar with that figure that you mentioned 
[ only have with me the actual receipt figures. 

Mr. Lona. The actual receipt of 564,000 pounds? 

Mr. Warner. For the third and fourth quarters. 

Mr. Lone. Yes, that is right. 

Do you have the figures with you as of your inventory of July 
1, 1951? 

Mr. Warner. No; we did not bring those. 

Mr. Lone. Have you at any time paid a premium price for any 
aluminum? 

Mr. Warner. When you say premium price—— 

Mr. Lone. Any price over the market price is what I mean. 

Mr. Warner. We have purchased material at various prices; yes. 

Mr. Lone. Have you ever paid as much as 5 cents a pound over 
the market price for it? 

Mr. Warner. We have purchased material where there was a 
scrap premium charge. 

Mr. Lone. And how much was the scrap premium charge? 

Mr. Warner. | believe that varied from 5 to 15 cents. 

Mr. Lona. And whom did you purchase that from? 

Mr. Warner. Trimedge, of Youngstown, Ohio. 

Mr. Lone. Have vou ever purchased any other extrusions from 
Trimedge? 
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Mr. Warner. We have been a regular customer of Trimedge for 
several years. 

Mr. Lone. Does the quality of the materials on which you paid 
the premium of 15 cents a pound compare favor: bly with the quality 
of that on which you have not paid the premium? 

Mr. Warner. We have noticed no difference. 

Mr. Lone. You would say that generally speaking it is the same 
tvpe of material? 

Mr. Warner. That is correct. 

Mr. Lone. The other gentleman who just testified as te purchases 
from Trimedge complained of the quality of that as compared to 
what he had received from Revere. Generally what is the quality 
of that which vou have purthased from Trimedge? 

Mr. Warner. We have not had undue complaints any more than 
ve have had with any other suppliers. 

Mr. Lone. Between that upon which vou paid a premium and 
which vou did not pay a premium you were not able to tell any 
difference? 

Mr. Warner. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Lone. Could vou give me the date on which you purchased 
some of that upon which vou paid a premium? 

Mr. Warner. I would say that all of the material purchased from 
Trimedge, | would say within the last year, was of that nature, and 
in 1948 or 1949, the same practice was followed. 

Mr. Lone. Were these actually extrusions or were these K-D 
windows? 

Mr. Warner. These were extrusions. 

Mr. Lone. How many pounds did vou purchase from Trimedge 
paving a premium of 15 cents a pound? 

Mr. Warner. I do not have the exact figure. 

Mr. Lona. Generally speaking. 

Mr. Warner. | would say that it ran to approximately 400,000 
pounds. 

Mr. Lone. Did you count that against vour allotment? 

Mr. Warner. That was received before CMP. 

Mr. Lona. Before CMP went into effect? 

Mr. Warner. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Lone. Did vou inquire from Trimedge as to whether or not the 
price at whic h they were selling this scrap was in keeping with their 
ceiling price? 

Mr. Warner. We spoke to them many times about the charge and 
we were always assured that it was perfectly correct. [t was not our 
purpose at any time to dispute it. We merely inquired about the 
charge as to its correctness. 

Mr. Lone. Did you purchase the scrap and then send it to them 
and pay them the scrap fee, or did you just send them the money and 
they charged you this particular price for the product? 

Mr. Warner. We did not purchase the scrap; we purchased extru- 
sions. When the invoice was due we paid the 15 cents a pound charge. 

Mr. Lone. In other words, vou had to pay the so-called scrap charge 
in order to get the extrusions? 

Mr. Warner. That is correct. 

Mr. Lone. You said that upon approximately 95 percent of that 
which you purchased from Trimedge, it was required that you pay 
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this premium price. Before July 1, 1951, did you purchase any from 
them upon which vou did not oe to pay this premium? 

Mr. Warner. Yes. Actually, Trimedge allocated us, based on our 
historical purchasing with them, a certain amount of material which 
was invoiced at the regular price, and any material that was ordered 
above that individual allocation was invoiced at the scrap extra charge, 
whatever it might be. 

Mr. Lone. You did say that this which vou purchased at the pre- 
mium price was not counted against your allotment for that particular 
period of time? 

Mr. Warner. That is correct. 

Mr. Lona. In effect, what vou were doing then, Mr. Warner, was 
paying Trimedge a premium of 15 cents*a pound for furnishing you 
aluminum extrusions without an NPA certification? 

Mr. Warner. No, [ would not say that is correct. These purchase 
orders were placed be awe the advent of CMP and of the certifications. 

Mir. Lone. Have ou noticed any improvement in the aluminum 
situation, Mr. Warner’ 

Mr. Warner. The supply seems to be loosening up. We have been 
approac ‘hed by supplie rs and asked whether we coul | not increase our 
orders with them. 

Mir. Lone. When was the last purchase that vou made from 
Trimedge? 

Mr. Warner. During 1952 we received 13.752 pounds from 
Trimedge. 

\iv. Lone. That was a part of vour regular historical allotment 
from Trimedge, rather than a scrap charge? 

Mr. Warner. That is correct. 

Mr. Long. When was the last scrap charge that vou made from 
them purchased? 

Mr. Warner. The last purchase was made in June 1951. The 
actual receipt of the material I believe carried over in the third 
quarter of 1951. 

Mr. Lone. Generally how much would you say, Mr. Warner, that 
vou had in your inventory on July 1, 1951—how many days’ running 
time? 

Mr. Warner. I would say our average inventory at that time was 
running about 60 to 90 days. 

Mr. Lone. Do vou know how many days’ supply vou were allowed 
to have under the inventory regulation? 

Mr. Warner. Actually, I am talking now about total tonnage. 
As far as usable products, that would vary considerably. We use 
maybe 35 different sections, and whereas vou may have an inventory, 
in terms of pounds, of 90 days, you might have a usable inventory of 
30 or 45. 

Mr. Lone. Are you familiar with how many days’ supply you were 
allowed to have — the inventory order? 

Mr. WARNER. July 1,l am not. I would not want to guess. 

Mr. Lona. ie you purchased aluminum extrusions from anyone 
else and paid them a so-called scrap charge or premium price for this 
aluminum? 

\lr. WarNeER. No; we did not. 

Mr. Lone. No one other than Trimedge? 

Mr. Warner. No. 


Mr. Lone, Thank you very much. 
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TESTIMONY OF ROBERT H. WINN, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL 


FOR COMPLIANCE, NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Mr. Lone. It is nice to have you with us, Mr. Winn. Do vou have 

prepared statement? 

Mr. Winn. I do not. 

Mr. Lone. You were present at our hearing vesterday? 

Mr. Winn. Yes; Mr. Long. 

Mr. Lone. We would like a few remarks from vou, sir, as to thi 
veneral efforts of the National Production Authority in securing com- 
pliance with the NPA regulations, whether or not you as an individual 
consider the disclosures that have been made here as representative 
of either the aluminum industry in general or restricted to the storm 
window industry, and what vou feel can be done to make these regu- 
lations more effective and to have perhaps a better compliance with 
them than we seem to have been having. 

Mr. Winn. That is a fairly tall question to answer, Mr. Long 
However, I will see what | can do with it. First of all let me say this 
First, Mr. Fleischmann as Administrator of the National Production 
Authority, and then Mr. Fowler, have consistently pointed out that 
one of the primary functions of that organization is the equitable dis- 
tribution among the units of civilian production of such raw materials 
as may be available after the military and defense supporting organi- 
zation have had their share. That necessarily means, as a result of 
these various percentages that have been developed before your com- 
mittee, that where an attempt has been made under order M-—7 to 
reduce the use of aluminum to a certain percentage of a base period, 
that percentage has been arrived at after consideration of the military 
and defense supporting requirements and indieates generally the 
quantity which is left over for the civilian economy. That amount 
which is available for the civilian economy under CMP is handled 
basically in exac tly the Same Way except th: at the use is not based On 
a fixed percentage of a given base period but is limited to a direct 
allotment of material for that purpose 

The result necessarily is that whenever anvbody, either under M-7 
in the aluminum window industry or under CMP in that same indu 
trv, obtains more aluminum than their percentage of the base period 
in the first 6 months of 1951, or than their allotment under CMP 
and we are now into the fourth quarter of CMP operation—-thes 
necessarily are creating a dislocation and an inequitable situation, 
not only in the whole economy but more specifically, in the subject 
under consideration, in the aluminum industry, and even to bring it 
down to a finer point, into the aluminum storm door and window 
industry 

Mr. Lone. That is the particular point that prompted this com- 
mittee to inquire into this matter, because as I said during the course 
of the hearing here, we get letters from small fabricators, who are 
doing well to exist at all under the _— ations, and vet they say “Mv 
competitor is producing windows and advertising windows in the paper 
every day. What is wrong? The system of CMP is not working or 
at least it is not working in my particular case.”’ 

Mr. Winn. To the extent that thev are right, then the CMP 
compliance and enforcement program in NPA is not working. It is 
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our job to see that these inequities, if they come into being—-and after 
all it is impossible to legislate morality, consequently there will be 
inequities—it is my job to see that these inequities are corrected and 
in proper cases to see that punitive action is taken under the criminal 
provisions of the Defense Production Act. 

We recognize in the first place that CMP is net going to function 
perfectly down to the last pound of material. We also recognize that 
there are going to be a certain number of people who will attempt to 
fatten themselves as a result of the emergency in which this country 
finds itself. 

That is the reason we have a Compliance Division and that is the 
reason we have an enforcement program. The compliance work was 
started in NPA back in January of last vear. At that time we were 
primarily interested in obtaining a staff of people who could carry on 
the compliance and enforcement operations. We were still in the 
formative stage up to the lstof May. By the Ist of May our region al 
office comphance organizations were sti affed sufficiently to put this 
operation where it has to be in order to effectively operate, and that 
is in the field. Yi ou can’t run a thing like this from Washington. 

As of the 1st of May the field organization took over the compliance 
investigations. I might say, as background information, that the 
Compliance Division generally is under the Office of the General 
Counsel. It is primarily an investigative agency. It is not a legal 
organization. 

There are compliance investigators located in each of the 13 regional 
offices and there are other investigators located in district offices 
which function under the respective regional offices. In each regional 
office there is a regional attorney. 

The Compliance Division is charged with making two types of in- 
vestigation whic h I will refer to in a moment. Whenever, as the re- 
sult of an investigation, an apparent violation is developed, that case 
is immediately referred to the regional attorney and the regional 
attorney from that time on directs the investigation to the end that 
cases Which should be litigated will be properly prepared for litigation. 

During the first 6 or 7 months of the operation of NPA it was our 
position that the Defense Production Act was primarily an act to 
obtain production, that it was not a regulatory statute such as the 
statute against murder or against arson or against robbery. It was a 
statute that had for its purpose the development of the productive 
capacity of this country to its greatest extent. 

Consequently our compliance investigators were Instructed to 
maintain, insofar as possible, an educational campaign, a program by 
which they would be able to explain to the business units of our 
country, exactly what the import and effect of these obviously trying 
and complex regulations which had been issued by the National 
Production Authority were. Of course it was expected that there 
would be developed some flagrant cases where education was neither 
desired, necessary, nor helpful, and as to those we expected to prepare 
litigation. 

From May 1, 1951, through March 31, 1952, our Compliance Divi- 
sion docketed 3,903 investigations. As of March 31 they had closed 
3,266, leaving 637 cases open and on our books. Those compliance 
investigations primarily have to do with complaints which have been 
received from competitors, from suppliers, from customers, from labor 
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organizations, from neighbors, and from other people who think that 
some particular unit of the industry is proceeding in a way contrary 
to the regulations and orders. 

We have felt, however, that a prophylactic procedure should be 
also followed, and we accordingly have developed, beginning August 1, 
1951, what are known as controlled materials plan audits. Those are 
cases Where our investigators go into plants which use steel, copper 
or aluminum, and check the usages by those plants. 

We started out by picking the largest users, and are gradually cov- 
ering all users. That is purely a preventive measure. It is a police- 
man-on-the-beat approach. It is a way of following up, in the absence 
of specific complaints, our rules and regulations. From a statistical 
standpoint we have docketed 4,065 CMP audits from August 1, 1951, 
through March 31, 1952, and we have completed as of March 31, 1952, 
3,872 of those audits which leaves 193 still open on our books. 

The result is that we have completed something over 7,000 investi- 
gations, either CMP audits or normal type investigations. 

Mr. Lone. In how many of those 7,000 cases bave you actually 
proceeded against the individuals, either criminally or civilly? 

Mr. Winn. We have issued charging letters in 13 cases so far 
L will explain what charging letters are, if | may. Under section 101 
of the Defense Production Act, the President is given the authority 
to allocate materials among the members of our industrial economy 
That power has been, by delegation. extended to the Administrator 
of the National Production Authority. The power to allocate to 
includes the power to allocate away from, and in order to obtain an 
equitable distribution of materials the only after-the-fact remedy 
that we have is something in the nature of a recoupment. 

We have issued charging letters which look toward the issuance of 
suspension orders. These suspension orders have as their purpose 
the demal in whole or in part of allocation and priority assistance 
unless and until the material which has been excessively used or 
improperly diverted or improperly used has been returned to the 
economy. 

Mr. Lona. In these cases it would make no difference whether or 
not the violator was in yood faith? 

Mr. Winn. None at all. It is purely a matter of: They owe us 
the material. Whether they took it willfully or not doesn’t enter into 
our consideration at all. We say “You owe us the material and while 
you cannot give it back to us—-vou have chewed it up— nevertheless 
we can take back an equivalent amount of material in a succeeding 
period.” 

Mr. Lona. Have you proceeded against any of these 7,000 
criminally? 

Mr. Winn. We have referred seven cases, | think it is, to the 
Department of Justice, Mr. Long, with a recommendation that 
criminal prosecution be instituted. In only one case has a criminal 
trial been held. The Enders Manufacturing Corp. and Jules Leven- 
stein, its president, last fall were tried on the charge that, having 
exceeded DO priority ratings. in the fulfillment of a contract to 
provide material for the Atomic Energy Commission, sold the excess 
in the black market at excessive prices. The trial resulted in a hung 


jury and the case is now on the docket in the southern district of 
New York for retrial. 
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There is at the present time—or at least there was as of the 18th of 
April—an information returned in Chicago charging Carl B. Kraus 
and the Carl B. Kraus Elevator Co., both of Chicago, with the same 
sort of excessive use of priority ratings, and a diversion of materials 
so obtained into the black market at excessive prices. 

| presume that Mr. Kraus and the Kraus Elevator Co. will be 
brought to trial in Chicago within a comparatively short time. The 
other cases which have been referred to the Department of Justice 
will eventually come through the pipeline and also be tried. 

| mav say, Mr. Long, that we also have in our own pipeline a 
rather sizable volume of cases which at the present time are being 
ground through and which will result either in suspension-order 
proceedings, a criminal reference to the Department of Justice, or 
both 

Mr. Lone. Would you say that the aluminum window field 
representative in compliance or rather, lack of compliance? 

\Ir. Winn. Suppose I sav ths at we have spent an inordinate amount 
of time on the aluminum storm door and window field compared with 
the time that we have spent in other phases of the aluminum industry 
and in the other fields under NPA control. 

Mir. Lone. If vou proceed against them civily can vou also proceed 
against them criminally? 

Mr. Winn. Oh, ves. The measures are entirely different and the 
purpose is entirely different. 

Mr. Winn. Has any criminal action been started in the case against 
Alsco? : 

\Ir. Winn. It has not. 

Mir. Lone. Would vou care to tell us whether or not you contem- 
plate criminal action in this case? 

\Ir. Winn. No; we do not contemplate criminal action in the Alsco 
ease. In our opinion the whole picture is such that it does not lend 
itself to criminal prosecution. 

Mr. Lone. Do you feel that this general policy adopted by the 
NPA as to a cooperation and an informational program rather than 
an enforcement program has been successful, Mr. Winn? 

Mr. Winn. I think the matter of success there is a matter of degree. 
| certainly do not claim that it has obtained 100 percent compliance. 
On the other hand, I have consistently said, and I still sav, that our 
economy, to better than 98 percent, is in full compliance with both 
the letter and the spirit of the letters and orders of the National Pro- 
duction Authority. A 

Mr. Lone. You are familiar with the determination by the NPA 
as to whether or not these so-called distributors that we discussed 
vesterday are fabricators or primary manufacturers. What is vour 
feeling on that matter, Mr. Winn? 

Mr. Winn. As to whether they are manufacturers or not? 

Mr. Lone. Yes; and consequently entitled to an allotment from 
the NPA directly. 

Mr. Winn. I do not think, based on the criteria which NPA has 
adopted, so far as manufacturers ar concerned, that they are manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. Lona. So far as the criteria that NPA has adopted, I certainly 
agree with vou. 
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Mr. Wryn. I am talking about the whole approach, not only alu- 
minum storm door and window manufacturers. I am talking about 
the whole manufacture and the whole use of controlled material and 
scarce material. In other words, recognize that there is an adminis- 
trative problem involved here which includes a great many things. 
NPA and DPA at the present time have considerably less than 6,000 
employees. At the same time they are doing something which the 
War Production Board did not endeavor to do with over 20,000 
employees. That is, to control a civilian economy and a civilian 
production which was nonexistent as a result of Government fiat in 
World War Il. As soon as you begin to dip down into the broader 
base of our production and distribution pyramid, you multiply the 
amount of paper work which is necessary in the administration that 
is involved. 

The NPA-—DPA program is geared—and particularly is this true in 
the controlled materials plan—to control the use at the earliest pos- 
sible moment where it can be effectively controlled, and turn the 
product loose from there on down. You heard Mr. Sugar testify 
today for instance, as to whether or not he could bring in finished 
doors and windows from Canada. He can. There is nothing in the 
suspension order that prevents him from doing it. We have not con- 
trolled the purchase or sale of doors and windows at all. 

What we have done is attempt to control the extrusions which go 
into the doors and windows. Once they are made, they are free. 
Incidentally, that was what gave rise to the confusion which vour 
committee so well brought out yesterday. CMPL-309 and CMPIL 
357 were written because of the problem: When doen the controlied 
material become a B product—there being practically nothing to be 
done to the controlled material to make it a B product. 

But that is an administrative problem which is inherent in the 
attempt to control this material in the earliest possible stage. Thus, 
there will be a minimum of demand on the time of our business 
people, with a diminution of the work which NPA has to do 

Mr. Lone. I can appreciate the administrative problems wnder- 
taken by NPA in determining that those individual distributors were 
entitled to an allotment directly from the NPA but I have been, in 
the course of this investigation, in the plants of perhaps 25 fabricators 
of aluminum products. I was unable to determine from the operation 
of the plants, how one could be classified as a distributor by the NPA, 
or negatively not as a prime manufacturer, and how others, on the 
other hand, who were performing within their plant exactly the same 
operation, could receive an allotment directly from the NPA. We 
saw here yesterday the resulting hardship to some of these small fab- 
ricators as a result of that administrative classification by the NPA 

I do see now that that determination was made upon the basis of 
whether or not the particular person owned his dies, but that seems to 
me—I think pe rhaps Mr. Habbersett explained it very succinctly 
when he said “A peg upon which to hold it. 

Mr. Winn. There is one other point which I would like to bring 
out, Mr. Long, and that is this: I am not a storm door and window 
specialist, but I understand that all storm doors and windows— and 
I made some inquiry about this and I have been reassured as to it 
have a trade name and have certain advertised benefits and better- 
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ments over other storm doors and windows. The distributors who 
were here vesterday, for instance, who represented Aluminum Air 
Seal, are selling not storm doors and windows which are Mr. A’s 
windows, Mr. B’s windows and Mr. C’s windows, they are selling 
Air Seal windows. 

That being true, the importance of owning your own dies becomes, 
I think, more apparent. In other words, if we gave these distributors 

aluminum, whose windows would they sell? 

They would have to go to some extruder who owned dies on which 
he had a patent, and out of that die would then come either an Alsco 
window or an Air Seal window or a Hunter window, or some other 
particular type of proprietary window. 

Senator Moody, for instance, yesterday used the illustration of a 
Buick automobile and buying a body from Fisher. 

I think the analogy is more closely this: If I were to make a deal 
with the Buick Automobile Co. whereby they shipped me chassis 
and engines and bodies and motors, and I punched the holes in the 
bodies and fastened them together and then offered them for sale, it 
is a Buick automobile; it is not a Winn automobile. It is still a Buick 
with a Buick seal on the front and a bracelet on it. 

Am I under those circumstances a manufacturer? If 1 do what some 
automobile producers do, buy a Continental engine and the other 
parts, and assemble them and turn out a Winn automobile, then I 
can conceive that [ am an assembler and possibly a manufacturer. 
But in the first situation where I am assembling a Buick automobile 
which is sold under the Buick label, I think I am a little farther from 
being a manufacturer. 

Mr. Lone. These distributors would disagree with you. They 
say that the only similarity between the window that they turn out 
and the one that Aluminum Air Seal Co. advertises is the basic form 
of the extrusion, and they say that the basic form of the extrusion is 
not necessarily the determining factor in the type of the window. 

They say, so far as the advertising is concerned, it is practically nil. 
They receive no benefits from that. 

The second point that they make is that they come in and set them 
up in business as a distributor. They deny that point vehemently. 
This is hearsay, you understand. 

Mr. Winn. I am way over my head, Mr. Long. I will tell you that 
very frankly. 

Mr. Lone. Skipping that point, there is one additional point about 
which I would like to have some information. Could you tell us 
generally how many people, for example, are in the New York office 
undertaking to effect compliance with these regulations? 

Mr. Winn. We have in the country as a whole—I will give you that 
first-—235 compliance investigators. We have a regional attorney in 
each of 13 regional offices. In New York we bave three additional 
attorneys. There is also an attorney in the district office in Detroit 
and an attorney in the district office in St. Louis, so that there are 18 
attorneys and 235 compliance investigators in the field who are super- 
intending this operation. 

In New York there are some 45 investigators and 4 attorneys. 

Mr. Lone. Covering the entire New York me tropolitan area? 

Mr. Winn. They cover the whole State of New York and the State 
of New Jersey. The Boston region covers New England. The 
Philadelphia area covers all of Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
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The Richmond office covers Virginia, North Carolina, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and the District of Columbia, and our 13 regions 
are generally set up on the pattern which was established by the 
President’s Executive order for field offices under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. 

Mr. Lona. Do you feel that this is an adequate force to insure 
compliance with these regulations? 

Mr. Winn. No; but it is all we can get under our budgetary 
limitations. 

Mr. Lone. What would you say, Mr. Winn, being primarily 
charged with this, would be the minimumi of personnel that would be 
required to get effective compliance with the regulations established 
hy the NPA? 

Mir. Winn. We have geared our organization with the idea that 
there should be 800 compliance investigators in the field and that 
there should be at least 35 attorneys in the field. 

Mr. Lona. As against 

Mr. Winn. 235 investigators and 18 attorneys. As to what is 
effective compliance, I do not know exactly how to answer that, 
Mr. Long. Certainly this is true: Compliance with regulations is 
motivated by two things: It is motivated first of all by those people 
who want to do what is right for right’s sake. 

Included in that, of course, are such things as good will and other 
matters. The only other way to get compliance that I know of, is 
through fear. We have attempted by publicity to publicize such 
actions as we have taken. 1 get no pleasure out of asking the Com- 
missioner to issue a suspension order against Alsco for a year. 

Nevertheless, | am constrained to believe that there may well be, 
testimony to the contrary here notwithstanding, some people using 
these critical materials, who will feel that the calculated risk which 
they would have to make in order to flout these rules and regulations 
is overweighed on the side that they may have such a suspension 
order visited on them. 

| am of the opinion that our action in other words has a very large 
deterrent effect on others who are similarly situated, and that that 
value must be taken into consideration. What the proper number of 
cases is that we should have in order to achieve an optimum effect, | 
don‘t know. I can tell vou this: that in the criminal cases which we 
have instituted and which we, will institute in the future, wherever 
individuals are involved, we make no deals. 

We will accept no pleas of guilty in exchange for recommendations 
forafine. Inevery criminal case which we recommend, if a conviction 
is obtained, we are going to ask the court for a jail sentence. I am 
personally of the opinion that the economic value which is involved 
in a disregard of these regulations is such that a fine is nothing but a 
license to continue to operate in defiance of the rules and regulations. 
People who are criminally proceeded against will, so far as we are 
concerned, be put in jeopardy of their liberty, and not merely in 
jeopardy of their pocketbooks. 

Mr. Lona. The same situation is particularly true in civil proceed- 
ings, whereby such action can be taken as that contemplated by the 
distributors of Mr. Sugar, is that not right? 

Mr. Wrxn. I did not follow vou there. 

Mr. Lona. My point is that Mr. Sugar has been proceeded against 
or the Alsco Co. has—-civilly by the National Production Authority. 
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They are in turn going to be more or less closed down for a period of 1 
year, but Mr. Sugar is the motivating factor in another company in 
Canada, set up in business to manufacture the same product that he 
manufactured here and then in turn will ship the product to his 
distributors in the United States. 

Those distributors in turn who had reaped the benefits of the viola- 
tions of the regulations during the 1-year or 18-month period that the 
violations took place, assuming that they did reap the benefits of those 
violations—I do not know that to be true—would in turn now be able 
to continue in operation and not suffer any penalty for the violations 
that did occur. 

Mr. Winn. Of course we start off with an appreciation of the fact 
that these suspension order proceedings are not penalities. I would 
like to point this out to you, however: that regardless of what Mr. 
Sugar may do, these distributors, and any other distributors, can go 
to Canada or can go to Europe—and a lot of them have—and bring 
in these stormdoors and windows. 

| would like to make one thing clear, and that is that what I am 
talking about here is the finished window and not the extruded parts 
that can be brought in. If the extruded parts are brought in, that is 
a controlled material and controlled material cannot be brought in by 
Alsco because Alsco is prohibited from dealing in controlled materials. 
[ might point out to you that our present duty requirements are 
one cent a pound on extruded materials and 20 percent ad valorem on 
finished windows. It is NPS’s position that any importation on 
which a duty of 1 cent a pound is paid, is an importation of a controlled 
material and any importation on which a duty of 20 percent ad valorem 
is paid is a B product. 

Mr. Lone. Is compliance with these regulations of the National 
Production Authority directed from Washington or in the field? You 
touched on that matter in your discussion previously but I was in- 
terested in a little detail. 

Mr. Winn. It is directed from Washington. The procedure that is 
followed is this: When the compliance organization in the field finds 
a violation, it is referred to the regional attorney. The regional 
attorney then directs the investigation. 

If the investigation washes out the case he closes it, and I know 
that he closes it because I have a statistical report as to how many 
cases he has. If he does not close it, then he has to send in to W ash- 
ington a package. That package is the case prepared for trial. It 
includes the statement of witnesses, it includes the documentary 
evidence. 

We try not to start these proceedings until we think we know where 
we are going. The case is reviewed in Washington, and if a suspension 
order proceeding is indicated, a charging letter is prepared and sent 
out. This proceeding is tried usually by the regional attorney in the 
region where it originated. 

If on the other hand a criminal prosecution is indicated, then it is 
referred by Washington NPA to the Department of Justice in Wash- 
ington. It is reviewed by the Department of Justice and then referred 
by the Department to the applicable United States Attorney wherever 
he may be located. 

Mr. Lone. Do you know how the number of agents that you have, 


the number of investigators that you have, compares with the number 
that OPS has? 
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\Ir. Winn. I do not know, Mr. Long, but I have heard that there 
are over 40 enforcement attorneys in Washington in OPS, which is 
more than we have in the field and in Washington. As to the number 
of investigators I have no eee Of course we must appreciate 
one thing I think, and that is where NPA has been fairly successful 
in keeping its control fairly hi vh on the pyramid, OPS necessarily is 
dealing with every corner store and every retail outlet 

Mr. Lone. Thank vou very much. The hearing will be adjourned 
subject to the call of the chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, subject to 
the call of the chairman 


APPENDIX I 


PRIMEDGE, IN 
Younasto Ohio, April 25 
Senator Bair Moopy, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. ¢ 

DkaAR SENATOR Moopy: I have just received a copy of the transcript of my 
testimony at the hearing you conducted Monday, April 21 Outside of severa 
fairly obvious typographical errors, the transeript appears to me to be correct 
and complete. However, I am startled and dismayed by my statement on page 
104, line 14, w vhich is simply not a statement of fact. 1 honestly understood Mr 
Long Ss question to ‘fer to the first 2 months of the first quarter of 1952 and not 


to the first 2 anathe of the third quarter of 1951, and my reply was based upor 
that understanding. 

If | had understood the question as referring to the third quarter of 1951 my 
reply would have been that we accepted orders for a considerable tonnage of ma- 
terial for shipment in the third quarter of 1951 which were not certified at the time 
we took them, for the simple reason that our customers did not have their allot- 
ments in any case before the quarter was under way, and in some cases before the 
end of the first month of the quarter, and we simply could not wait until then to 
set up our production schedules. This was explained in detail to NPA compli- 
ance investigators when they completely audited our production records in Jan- 
uary 1952, and they offered no criticism. We also reported these shipments as 
‘unrated’ in our monthly reports for the third quarter on form NPAF-122. I 
believe the procedure was common practice in the industry for the third quarter 
There was a terrific amount of confusion on all sides as CMP got under way, and 
we simply told our customers that for the third quarter they would have to make 
their own adjustments and cancel out any overbought tonnage. NPA specifi- 
cally instructed these customers to reduce outstanding orders to the level of au- 
thorized allotments in a letter of instructions (form CMPL-—202) which accom- 
panied all allotments of controlled materials. In view of the confusion and lack 
of information, we did not insist upon CMP certifications for third-quarter orders 
We have rigidly insisted upon such certification for all fourth quarter 1951, first 
quarter 1952, and second quarter 1952 orders. 

However, at no time did _ tell any customer that he need not count this 
third-quarter material against his CMP allotment. in fact, I can recall specific 
instanees where we reminded customers that it was necessary to do so. There 
was no special premium price on any material sold for or delivered in the third 
quarter, but exactly the same price schedule and extras applied then as in the 
second and fourth quarters of 1951. The inference that the premium charge was 
tied in in any way with CMP certification is simply not true. 

I want to thank you for the courtesy and fairness with which you conducted 
the examination Monday. It was the first congressional hearing I have attended, 
and it was a fine experience. I wanted to attend the Tuesday session also, but I 
simply had to attend the funeral of my brother, Walter, in Wheaton, Ill., that 
afternoon. Actually, I should have been in Wheaton on Monday, too, but I felt 
it my prime duty to be at the hearing, and I hope you will understand that I was 
therefore somewhat understandably upset and disturbed. 

Please let me know if I can furnish any additional information for you. 

Very truly yours, 


t} 


TRIMEDGE, INc. 
PauL Horscn, Treasurer. 
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APPENDIX II 


Posner, Berce, Fox & ARENT, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1952. 
Giius W. Lona, Esq. 

Associate Counsel, Subcommittee on Mobilization and Procurement of the Select 
Committee on Small Business, 131 Indiana Avenue NW., Room 149, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Lone: This is in reference to certain information which you requested 
Mr. 8. L. Wansky, of Alsco, Inc., Akron, Ohio, to supply you during the course of 
the hearing before the Subcommittee on Mobilization and Procurement on April 
22, 1952. You asked Mr. Wansky to give you the names of the brokers who 
undertook to supply sources of foreign aluminum to Alsco, Inc., and Alumiwal 
Corp. 

Following are the names and addresses of the brokers: 

Balex Co., Inc., 120 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 

Alloys & Chemicals Manufacturing Co., Inc., 4365 Bradley Road SW.., 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 

Metal Trailers, Inc., 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry J, Fox 
Counsel. 


x 











